


























Where there is Light there are usually 
Shadows and Shadows uncontrolled. spoil 
colors---distort shapes--and-reduce-sales 


Don’t let this question of shadows in your show windows or show cases 
make your already hard job of profit-making harder. 


Shadows come from poor lighting, and poor lighting, even in the smallest 
stores, is now a thing of the past. 


For over 70 years the engineers of this company have studied the problem 
and in thousands of stores have helped toward its solution. 


Now, with Silverlite, Multilite and Spot-O-Flod, either singly or together, 
we offer you a complete window lighting equipment, efficient, practical 
and economical. And for show case illumination a lighting service that 
has become almost standard in the leading stores of the country. Our 
Engineering Department is always at your service. 


THE FRINK CorPorRATION, 373 Lexington Ave., New York City 
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SILVERLITE 


An all metal reflector susceptible to MULTILITE t 

adjustment for three different sized A continuous reflector using units built on the SPOT-O-FLOD 

ona This edge gee is neta Silverlite principle, adaptable to lamps of 60 to A combination spot and flood-light permit- 

wane sae o Fron collapsible 200 watt lamps. Multilite reflectors come in units ting of instant ‘edjuscinent to any angle with- 

Tk fo dh ie mers eae of two to ten individual reflectors. They are out the use of tools. The beam is controlled 

h de oaaed t the standard 3% inch wired and ready to install, eliminating cost of from a spot of 24 inches to flvod of ten feet 
olders mere st ~e pae 9 Color individual outlets. The unit construction gives at a distance of ten feet. Color frame and 

_— = be attached without extra far greater flexibility of light and color control screens come with each unit and permit of 

a i. ooks, etc. Described in our and resultsin neater, more economical illumi- individual color spot or flood of entire 

cir No. 77. nation. Described in our circular No. 79-B. window. Described in our circular No. 84. 


The FRINK Corporation 




















New Designs 
of Modern 
Simplicity and 
Restraint-- 


: Practical 
Substantial 


Untiring 


CHICAGO 
204 W. Jackson Blvd. 


What’s New in Displa 


SAN FRANCISCO 
49 Fourth Street 


Bronze ?—but bronze is not new in 
display. No—but bronze is eternal, 
untiring, adaptable and always in 
good taste. But who wants any- 
thing that is eternal in display? 
No one, providing they can afford 
or care to indulge in every fad and 
fancy of display—but how many 
can afford to and how long do the 
fads and fancies last? 


Bronze is rich, without distraction, 
and, executed in modern, attractive 
design, does not quickly tire the 
eye. Bronze is practical, endurable 
and exceptionally adaptable to 
any setting background or trim. 


Bronze is the answer to the dis- 
playman’s problem for something 
modern, attractive and substantial 
that will unobtrusively display 
merchandise without calling atten- 
tion to itself. 


Bronze in new designs of modern 
simplicity and restraint will soon 
be brought out by— 


J. R: PALMENBERG'S SON’S, ‘hae 


splay Mannequis 


1412 inion at 39th Street, New York 


BOSTON 


Kingston Street 









































IN THIS ISSUE 


Recognition of the importance 
which the display profession at- 
taches to developments of New 
York studios is found in the 
New York letter by Coleman W. 
McCampbell, which opens the No- 
vember DISPLAY WORLD. In 
this article McCampbell continues 
a series of reviews of current 
displays, and marks significant 
changes. To add to the effective- 
ness of his comment, larger plates 
of illustrations are employed and 
the number of units has been 
somewhat increased. 

“Displays From Overseas” takes 
cognizance of the very widespread 
interest in European decoration 
which has lately sprung up. 

“Hints for January in ‘White 
Week’” not only discusses plans 
for all phases of store decoration 
for January clearance sales, but 
gives a slant at the methods of 
the continental window trimmers. 

Modern art receives its quota 
of attention in “Modernism Has 
No Need of Futurism,” by Ed- 
ward S. Arkow, display manager 
for Arnold Constable & Co., New 
York City, and “Modern Art 
Windows Versus the Stage,” by 
Paul H. Wyse, John A. Roberts 
Co., Utica, N. Y. Both of these 
men are progressives and speak 
from experience upon the intrinsic 
values of modernism and _ the 
treatment to be accorded it. 

“Rhythmic Arrangement of 
Men’s Wear,” by E. N. Goldsman, 
brings out a modernist develop- 
ment of men’s furnishings which 
is revolutionary in its arrange- 
ment. “Timely Window Settings 
by H. H. Riegel” presents a page 
of designs for set pieces, together 
with details of their construction. 

R. C. Scibird reveals the back- 
ground of store policy against 
which the displaymen must work 
in his article, “Merchandising the 
Show Window.” Thorndyke De- 
land discusses “What the Dis- 
playman Must Know.” Paul R. 
Pearson brings out the values of 
crepe paper in backgrounds for 
drug windows. J. D. Stewart 
brings out the progress now being 
made by display in the public 
utility field. ; 

Most of the outstanding divi- 
sions of retail display are covered 
by feature articles which treat 
upon the handling of men’s wear 
arrangements of anniversary win- 
dows, construction of shoe trims, 
displays of hosiery, fabric drapes, 
furniture and jewelry. 





DISPLAY’S GREAT MONTHLY DIGEST 


Display 
Woriad 


FOR MERCHANTS — DISPLAYMEN — ADVERTISERS 
Title Registered U. S. Patent Office 


The National Journal of Successful Selling by Mercantile Display 


Published on the Fifteenth of Each Month 
By The Display Publishing Company 
1209-11 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Branches: New York and Chicago 
United States, $3.00 a year; Canada and Foreign, $3.50 a year; Single Copies, Wc each. 
For Sale on News Stands Supplied by The American News Company and its Branches. 


Entered as Second-Class Matter September 20, 1922, at the Postoffice at Cincinnati, Ohie, 
under Act of March 1, 1879. Copyright, 1928. 
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The Show Card Writer’s 
Very Best Friend 


This book was 


written by a 
master artist to 
promote the 
money - making 
side of artistic 5 é CN 


lettering. Cut 
shows one of 
the many illus- 
trations used to 
develop the speed and 
art essential to success 
~ in making show cards, 
signs, posters, display 
cards and advertisements. 

“LETTERING FOR COMMERCIAL PURPOSES,” 
by Wm. Hugh Gordon, sets forth as simply as possible 
the methods found most practicable in the production 
of show cards, posters and advertising matter for single 
copy jobs or process reproduction. Non-technical, a 
thorough and complete manual of instruction in this art. 
Endorsed by all leading show card writers and poster 
artists and by teachers of show card and poster art. 

Get a copy now and start soon to make money. 








mam It Covers 
Both 

_ Pen and 

_ Brush 

, Use 









Contents covers Modern Lettering, Classification of 
Letters and Types, Some First Principles in Lettering, 
Brushes and Pens for Lettering, The Potentiality of a 
Show Card Writer’s Brush, First Principles in Show 
Card Writing, Colors and Their Preparation, Some 
Ideas for the Amateur in Show Card Writing, Arrange- 
ment and Balance in Show Card Lettering, Diagram- 
matical Analysis of Letters, Rapid Single and Double 
Stroke Numerals, Economy of Motion as an Aid to 
Speed, Modification of Type Faces Adapted to Brush 
Work, Italics in Speed Letter- 
ing, Graceful Swing vs. La- 





Thorough 


borious Draft in Lettering, 

Speed Limit in Lettering Show Complete 
Cards, Fundamentals of Speed Authoritative 
Work, Poster Styles of Letter- 

ing, New Alphabets vs. Old, 176 Pages 
The Show Card and the Show More Than 200 
Card Man, Illustrative Stunts Plates 


for Show Cards, Motion Pic- 
ture Titles and Their Prepara- De Luxe Bound 


tion. Only $3.50 
ORDER YOURS NOW Per Copy 








DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find money order for $3.50 for one copy 
of Gordon’s LETTERING FOR COMMERCIAL PURPOSES. 
Ship at once postpaid to following address: 


NR is oso is 5cudesnsieoe Sin degen che dies Ga sok AER ewan heats eet een 
es IN EN ig oe sie Jit nares os etoain is dpe D. W. 11-28 


Put This Fellow 
to Work for You 


In Your Display Window, 
Showroom or Reception 
Room— 





Wherever it-is to your interest 
to make a first and lasting im- 
pression. Add inexpensively to 
the refinement, the cheerful- 
ness, and general atmosphere 
of the place in a colorful, ar- 
tistic and appealing manner. 


Our Terra Cotta figures, hand 
painted in natural colors of 
gnomes and other objects of 
decoration, reflect good taste 
and _ successful enterprise. 
Especially adaptable to win- 
dow displays, etc. Splendid 
for toy windows and toy de- 
partments. 


What more could be said? 


The New York office of one of the largest automobile manufac- 
turing concerns ordered a series of large size gnomes, in bright 
colors, for their showroom, where they were greatly admired. 
The president of the concern, visiting the New York office, was 
so impressed with these figures that he ordered at once a dupli- 
cate set for the home office. 


Illustrations will be gladly sent on request. 


FAIRYLAND COMPANY 


793 North Oak Drive Dept. D. W. Bronx, N. Y. 
































Two New Catalogs 


No. 36-C. Store Display Fixtures 
No. 36-D. China Easels---Display Racks 


No. 318—COUNTER 
No. 318 SHELF BRACKET 
a For Back of Counter 
Height 12”. Takes 6” glass or wood 
shelves. 3-16” thickness steel, 1” 
wide. Double thickness on ver- 
tical. Very strong. Two screw 
holes bottom. Price is indicated 
at price per bracket (not per pair). 


No. 597—PIECE GOODS STAND 


Height 11%”, Width Arch 4”, Feet 8” 
length by 114” width. Rod %” 
Diameter. Base measures 8’x8”. 
Also with rubber covered 
feet. Specify as No.597R. 


Send for New Catalog 
. Today 
















No. 597 





We are large manufacturers of metal display 
specialties, such as display fixtures, show card 
holders, china easels, etc., for the economical 
and effective display of all types of merchandise. 
Many new numbers are now available which 
fill the modern need. 


WRITE FOR YOUR CATALOGS TODAY. 


J. B. Timberlake & Sons, Inc. 


JACKSON, MICH. 
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CARL W. AHLROTH, 
The May Company, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


E. PAUL BEHLES, 
Department Store Architect, 
New York City. 


HAROLD L. BRAUDIS, 


Rothchild’s, 
Oklahoma City. 


DAVID B. CHAMBERS, 
41 W. 35th Street, 
New York City. 


A. W. COATES, 
W. W. Mertz Co., 
Torrington, Conn. 


O. WALLACE DAVIS, 
H. Battermann’s, 


FRED A. GROSS, 
Display Service, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

M. F. HERSHEY, 

Stewart Dry Goods Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 

J. WALTER JOHNSON, 
Powers Furniture Co., 
Portland, Oregon. 

CHARLES L. JONES, JR., 
Rosentock’s, 
Petersburg, Va. 

JEROME A. KOERBER, 
Strawbridge & Clothier, 
Brooklyn, N. Y Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. FRANK DODSON, ALLAN H. KAGEY, 


Woolf Bros., Mandel Bros., 
Wichita, Kans. Chicago, 111. 





EDITORIAL ADVISORY BOARD 


JOHN R. PATTON, 
L. S. Ayres & Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


GEO. E. PRUE, 
Jordan, Marsh & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


W. C. KIRBY, 
E. R. Squibb & Sons, 
New York City. 


JOSEPH M. KRAUS, E. J. SHORT, 
A. Stein & Company, Display Specialist, 
Chicago, Il. Plainfield, N. J. 


L. E. LINDSAY, C. M. SHRIDER, 
People’s Gas Stores, Inc., A. E. Starr Co., 
Chicago, II. Zanesville, Ohio. 

PAUL FRANCISCO LUPO, R. V. WAYNE, 
Paul F. Lupo &' Associates, Detroit Window Display 
Los Angeles, Calif. Service, Detroit, Mich. 


A. MATZER, J. DUNCAN WILLIAMS, 
F. & R. Lazarus Co. Display Adv. Specialist, 
Columbus, Ohio. Chicago, III. 


NED MITCHELL, E. Q. WILSON, 
Louis K. Liggett Co., Lachman Bros., 
New York City. San Francisco, Calif. 


Are New Fangles Worth the Price? 


N the brilliant lodge parades of the eighties the 
marchers proudly exhibited plumed helmets 
and uniforms resplendent in gold braid. Their 
sons, participating in similar events, affect 

the costumes of zouaves and testify to their festive 
spirit with Arabic fezzes. Styles in fraternal trap- 
pings have changed. 


The principles which urge men to association have 
not been supplanted, but public favor, tired of old set- 
tings, has swung to new modes of expression. Inci- 
dentally, this refinement of splendor comes at a mate- 
rially higher figure, which implies greater worth. 

Greater prosperity and broadened culture have pro- 
duced this transformation. They are also making their 
effects visible in most of the other vicissitudes of life. 


A few years ago the only source of information for 
the progressive business man was the trade journal, 
usually a halting, half-hearted, namby-pamby affair, 
which did not dare to guarantee the reliability of its 
editorial material. But competition was rapidly weed- 
ing out the “four-flushers” and massing patronage be- 
hind the papers which were offering dependable service. 

The “trade paper” that “lived off of an industry” 
has gone. Today the majority of trade publications 
“live for an industry:” But the futility of many of the 
“old-time” sheets is still remembered, and the modest 
price of their successors minimizes their importance to 
many business people. 

To these men the new plan of an informative “ser- 
vice” is interesting because it calls for a costly fee and 
is confined to a restricted circulation. What are these 
“services?” Uusually packets of pages punched for 
fling, or bound magazines without advertising. But 
one institution in a locality can obtain them, thus insur- 


ing its protection in development of the plans or ideas 
that are published. This is the theory of their struc- 
ture, a theory that is not always sustained. 

For this boon the subscriber pays a price ranging 
from ten to a hundred times the price of the parallel- 
ing trade publication. What does he get for it? 

In the display field, it is interesting to note that one 
of the leading services recently ran several illustrations 
that had appeared in the DISPLAY WORLD months 
before. This “issue” of the service contained a fraction 
of the number of illustrations customarily appearing in 
the DISPLAY WORLD; a page of cuts and descrip- 
tions of seasonable displays; articles on modern art, 
lingerie and shoes, men’s wear, store interiors, show 
cards, and a miscellany of notes on mannequins, bal- 
ance, etc. In addition, there was a section dealing with 
new styles as though evidencing belief that the display 
manager picks the goods which he windows. For this 
“service” stores are reported to have paid as much as 
four hundred dollars per year. 


All of the information which this release provided 
fell far short of the editorial content of the contem-. 
porary DISPLAY WORLD, although the cost of the; 
“service” was sixty times as great. 

This is “stepping up” the value of the Arabic fez 
beyond the wildest dream of the most ambitious frater-: 
nal potentate. But there are those, of course, who revel: 
is being gorgeously “high-hatted.” Perhaps it is in; 
harmony with the “spirit of our times.” It betters: 
modernism by substituting simpleness for simplicity. 

However, no enterprise can long survive in a; 
strongly competitive field if it does not provide a: 
dollar-for-dollar value. One who buys a gold brick 
does not soon purchase another. ; 
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The Most Exclusive 





ART = DISTINCTION = ELEGANCE 


Premier Fashion Showings by World-Famous Parisian Couturiers at Athens 


JEANIE 

rime» some, 
MANNEQUINS 
t 


Illustrating the exhibits of Callot Soeurs, Aux Galeries Lafayette, au Printemps, Jeanne Lanvin and Jenny. 





Siégel figures present the fashion models of the Parisian “Haute Couture” at the 


French Exhibition at Athens 


INTERNATIONAL CLEARING HOUSE of NEW YORK, Inc. 


303 FIFTH AVENUE 


CALEDONIA 8316 
DISTRIBUTORS FOR UNITED STATES 


NEW YORK 
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Testimony to 
revamping 
of Stern’s 

to serve 
todays 
shoppers 
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Display 
Manager 
Biggs used 
photographs 
to tell 
his story 


With the New York Displaymen 


Opera Windows at Arnold Constable’s, Football Gridirons at Best’s, 
and Musical Notes at Dexdale’s Tell Story of New Season 


By COLEMAN W. McCAMPBELL 
New York Correspondent, DISPLAY WORLD 


HEREAS September is a month of preparation, 
October is characterized by a definite launching of 
new styles. Both the opera and football seasons 
start. The theatre is in full swing. And there is 
Hallowe’en for an extra dash of gay color. All this has been 
vividly reflected by Gotham displaymen in windows that have 
been both opulent and vivid, as well as strikingly novel. 

One of the more recent opera displays was that installed 
by Cory at Avedon’s. In the center indented panel of his 
window he had a partial view of the famous Golden Horse- 
shoe tier of boxes, filled with spectators, sketched on dark 
velvet. This was framed like a stage with draped red velvet 
and was partly shut off by a solid-front railing. Two manni- 
kins, wearing picturesque frocks of warp-printed moire silk 
in flower design, were observing the scene. Their backs 
were turned to the sidewalk. Gilt chairs, with an evening 
wrap carelessly thrown over one of them, created the illusion 
of actually being in a box on the opposite side of the opera 
house. 

In each of a number of windows at Arnold Constable & 
Co., Arkow displayed a large photograph of one of the prin- 
cipal stars to appear in the opening bill at the opera. This 
correspondent, however, found himself much more intrigued 
with the two large windows flanking the entrance of the 
store. In thees windows, as a rule, you can usually find 
accessories displayed in a manner so appealing as to be 
seldom duplicated anywhere else. With box platforms and 
posts and black glass squares, Arkow still manages to obtain 
a certain freshness of effect. This is due, first, to a clever 
versatility of arrangement, and second, to the skillful pro- 
duction of a bright color note. For instance, in one window 
the central platform units, overlaid with black glass squares, 
were bound on the sides with wide, red moire ribbon. 

At Best’s the past week, Mr. Nelson has put yellow to 
excellent use. In one of his long windows he has a platform 
of yellow extending almost the full length of floor. This is 
divided and numbered in silver like the football gridiron. 
On the platform are displayed mannikins wearing sport cos- 
tumes and coats. For a background, he has a flat wall screen 
of white. This folds at either end to form an angular finish. 





On it, painted in blue, black and yellow, is a stadium scene 
and the dates of important football games are featured. In 
another window, platform, background and units are of the 
same yellow, It gives both windows a certain cool and clean- 
cut color dominance. 

In a foyer window at Russek’s, grey Angora wool turbans 
were displayed on startling heads of red lacquer. These 
heads were featureless except for the indications of a chin. 
The same type head models, painted tan and chocolate brown, 
were shown in a side street window. 

At Franklin Simon’s, Agnes Paisley turbans were dis- 
played on small fixtures, toplike in shape. These were ar- 
ranged on box units of gray and: yellow tan, a Paisley shawl 
practically covering one box. The soft, rich colors were 
effective against this store’s recently installed background of 
pearl gray wave formation. Nor should Mr. Fernandes’ win- 
dows, devoted to women’s apparel, be ignored. He is doing 
some splendid things in a way that makes neat and tasteful 
use of eccentric fixtures. He has a fine eye for accenting the 
beauty and appeal of his merchandise. 

The new backgrounds at McCreery’s are characterized by 
a lack of curves, by the use of straight lines and flat planes 
and angles, and by employment of many colors. The back- 
grounds are of board and make the windows considerably 
shallower. Each window features a different color combina- 
tion. 

When Saks’ Fifth Avenue first introduced their six win- 
dows with pleated backgrounds it was remarked that some 
of their abstract metal mannikins resembled musical instru- 
ments. Now comes Dexdales’ hosiery store with gold metal 
fixtures that represent notes of music. These are large in 
size and look very smart against black draperies. And, by 
way of novelty in mirrors, Peck & Peck are employing a 
three panel, step-up screen, each panel a solid unframed mir- 
ror. With an under-coating of gold, these mirrors give a 
reflection of amber gold that is quite enticing to the passerby. 
Mr. Brodeur, at Richard Hudnut’s, has started something 
new, too. He has his window framed with what looks like 
wrought iron fretwork or grille, but in reality is nothing 
more or less than a clever wood imitation. Then at Macy’s, 
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the mannikins displaying evening dresses are crowned with 
hair of glittering silver cord; while at Gimbel’s, in several 
side windows, accordion pleated screens of natural finish 
wood form backgrounds. Brass banding accentuates the 
sharp corners of the accordion pleats. 

An interesting venture on the part of Stern’s has been that 
of “Putting the Store Into the Windows” by means of en- 
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larged photographs. The main purpose was to visualize to 
the public the extent to which the store has been modernized 
by an expenditure, estimated at $1,000,000. The display con- 
sisted of three photographic panels in each window. For in- 
stance, in one window it was announced that the store has 
been “modern zed for ensemble shopping” and views were 
given of the lamp, chinaware and home furnishings depart- 
ments. Convenient location, trans- 
portation facilities, exterior views 
of the building and glimpses of the 
other departments were played up 
in the remaining seven windows. 
The same theme was amplified in 
large newspaper advertisements, 
special emphasis being given to 
“modernized fo rensemble shop- 
ping.” 

every now and then Gorham’s 
have a window’ worth | talking 
about. Such a window was evident 
last week. The central unit con- 
sisted of a three-fold screen of 
black velvet or velvet plush and 
mounted thereon were Godey 
fashion prints in color, On either 
side were black panels with cards 
of white deckle-edged: paper placed 
in the center. The copy was lettered 
in Old English, and the card on the 

right read something like this: 
“Fashion Doth Wear Out”’— 
Shakespeare. “Sterling Endures— 
The Lasting Gift for Brides.” 
Silver service pieces were arranged 
on round, black posts and on a 
black floor covering. Both the posts 
and panels were edged with silver 
and red ribbon binding. It was an 
example of how modern technique 
can be used to put across an old 

idea. Dignity was the keynote. 
Several months ago I mentioned 
the Lentheric Perfume Shop, which 
was then under construction at 
Fifty-eight Street and Fifth Avenue. 
Now that it is open its windows 
merit comment. They strike an 
entirely new note in display. From 
the ceiling of the windows are sus- 
pended several rows of frosted glass 
hexagonals, alternating blue and 
white—the row nearest the window 
pane forming a frame, Then, for 
display of bizarre and highly so- 
phisticated perfume bottles and 
accessories, there are three tiers 
of hanging glass shelves, held to- 
gether with slender rods of nickel. 
Straight curtains at either end of 
the window are of transparent 
white gauze net. The floor covering 
is of silver grey plush. Concealed 
lighting gives the entire window an 
illumination of even brightness. 
The whole effect is one of clean-cut 


GLIMPSES OF GOTHAM ART. 
—Overlapping waves form the back- 
ground of the top display, a recent 
product of Fernandes at Franklin 
Simon’s. In the center is a version 
of the architectural back by How- 
ard Biggs of Stern’s. Below is 2 
view of a modern breakfast room 
by C. B. Fall, which is being shown 
at B. Altman & Co.’s Exhibition of 
Twentieth Century Taste. 
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beauty and color. The top windows, large in size and semi- expected, through association and industrial cooperation, to 
circular in shape, are entirely screened with white net. The greatly improve his figure. A wonderful display demon- 
bottles, arranged on shelves, show in picturesque silhouette. stration was next put on by J. P. Northrop, using as his 
Another innovation is that when the entrance door is closed subject, lingerie display. 

many of the flagons, usually beautiful in color and exotic in (Continued on page 77) 

shape, are arranged on a stand so 

that the light plays on them. The oS ae * "4 ) Oem 

shop ,which was designed by Wana- a . Pe 


~~ 
AWW ad \« 


maker’s, gives maximum emphasis ; : *e ange 
to display. SN YC TESA TRS 

An artistic Hallowe’en window 
at Ovington’s consisted of a forest 
of tapering black and _ orange 
candles in groups. Scattered in this 
forest were nude dancing nymphs 
of black bronze, while large black 
porcelain cats were peering from a 
background of cornstalks and au- 
tumn leaves. 

Naturally an advent of such in- 
ternational importance as the ar- 
rival of the giant Zeppelin did not 
pass unheralded. Gimbel’s, Saks’, 
Thirty-fourth Street, Arnold Con- 
stable & Co., Lord & Taylor and 
Macy’s were among the stores to 
prominently exhibit merchandise 
and letters which arrived via the 
Zeppelin. A corner window at 
Wanamaker’s contained a duplicate 
of one of the five 12-cylinder engines 
used to operate the Graf Zeppelin, 
and at the back was a large wall 
map tracing the Zeppelin’s course 
across the ocean. At Altman’s, there 
was shown in a show case on the 
main floor a duplicate of the table 


service used on the Zeppelin for its 
maiden voyage. The service, mod- 
ernistic in trend, was comprised of 
a round ivory body with a single 
gold and blue double band for 
ornamentation. 








Metropolitan Club Notes 
By V. W. Sebastian 

Every member who attended our 
meeting on Monday evening, Oc- 
tober 15, expressed himself as amply 
repaid for the great efforts which 
our officers, President Jerome Jaf- 
frey and Executive Secretary J. 
Graham Waters, expended. 

This was practically a “fall 
opening,” as the previous meeting 
had been more of an early get-to- 
gether organization event. Note- 
worthy among the educational mat- 
ters of interest was the informal 
address of Clement J. Driscoll, of 
the American Lace Manufacturers’ 
Association. Mr. Driscoll stated 
that while the lace industry did an 
annual business of $50,000,000, they 


NEW FIFTH AVENUE BACK- 
GROUNDS.—A clever imitation of 
Wrought iron is seen in the wood 
grill frame work used by Brodeur 
at Hudnut’s. The very red lips of 
the head were illuminated at night. 
The umbrella trim is from Hearn’s. 
Silver thread before a black back- 
ground simulate rain; a gift ware 
window at Ovington’s, which. ap- 
pears at the base, took on a Spanish 
aspect. 
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Chicago Monthly Display Review 


Color Harmony Appeal’s Latest Employment Is in Behalf. of 
Appropriate Garb for Maids—Displays of Opera Wear Appear 


By J. DUNCAN WILLIAMS 
Chicago Correspondent, DISPLAY WORLD 


HILE color harmony has always been the keynote 

of the better window display of former years, not 

until quite recently has its significance been so 

generally appreciated that the smaller shops have 
seen fit to adopt the idea as a business policy. 

Style is the chief appeal in modern merchandising with- 
out question of doubt—and style would not be style without 
proper color combination. 

In no part of the store’s merchandising is this more ap- 
parent or more important than in window display. “Errors 
or bad taste may be revealed in advertising or by sales people 
without serious harm, but in the windows they reflect against 
the institution in the mind of those who notice it,” said a 
retail advertising executive recently in a talk before the 
Chicago Display Club. 

It must be heartening to the displayman of more than 
five years’ experience to have the boss call him out and tell 
him that such and such a color combination is too drab or 
not quite right. $ 

“That window doesn’t look smart enough, John,” says the 
modern merchant. “You have too many colors and too much 
merchandise in it!” “Thin your units down a bit, boy, and 
watch your color combinations carefully,” said a merchant a 
few days ago to his display manager. 

“Gosh!” said the displayman to the writer, “I can’t be- 
lieve my ears when I get a call like that from the boss. His 
father used to go out and look in the windows to see if there 


“Nothing but 
merchandise.” 
Everything in 
the upper 
display, from 
Carson, Pirie 
& Scott's, is 
for sale but 
the figures 
and 
backgrounds. 


rm) 





were any holes where more merchandise could be placed; 
never thought they’d see it that way!” 

Another displayman from out of town told the writer that 
his employer, whose business had been built from perennial 
“sale-ing,” had recently criticised him for allowing $7 shoes 
to be displayed. “Keep that cheap stuff out of the windows— 
use only the best quality and the best-looking things for your 
displays !” 

All this is in line with the modern trend. Merchandising 
has much more “theory” and much less tradition than it had 
a few years back. The retailer of today has seen so many 
reversals in traditional practices within the past decade that 
he’s willing to believe in anything that’s new and in nothing 
that is old. 

Just now there are two window trims on the Madison 
Street side of Carson-Pirie-Scott’s in which the maid’s dress, 
cap and apron are shown in colors to harmonize with “mi- 
lady’s boudoir” and “milady’s dining room.” In the boudoir 
window, the maid is shown in the act of serving breakfast 
to milady, who is seated at a small table in her room. The 
maid wears a light green dress with cap and apron in lighter 
shade. In the dining room display the maid wears a red 
moire dress, white lace cap and apron. A dining table in the 
center is covered with a lace cover. Rock crystal glassware, 
two vases of rock crystal glass filled with dark red “poms” 
with yellow centers, six service plates in red, gold and white, 
comprise the ensemble to match the maid, or vice versa. 


But the rule 
cannot be 
applied to all 
goods ; 
jewelry must 
have its 
embellish- 
ments, as the 
store’s 
‘lower display 
shows. 
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Other dining room furniture in the mode makes the setting 
quite complete. 

Another Carson-Pirie-Scott window along State Street 
shows an ensemble trim of brown crepe chiffon dresses with 
brown felt and beaver hats of the same shade, The shoes 
are brown and ornamented with gold tint or brass buckles. 
These costumes appear on two wax models, one in each end 
of the window. In the center, a walnut table and chair, the 
latter upholstered in green and tan material, adds to the 
effectiveness of the costumes. There is a beautiful lamp on 
the table—a lamp of green and amber glass with green and 
gold silk shade. A bottle of perfume, bits of costume jewelry 
in green and gold, brown gloves and a leather-bound book 
with gold decorative design complete the ensemble. 

Another window shows two green coats featured in a 
similar setting. Still another and a more interesting display 
is one that had its genesis in modern art design and color 
effect of the lamp shade in the center on a table. A three- 
wing screen was built and finished to conform in design and 
color to that of the lamp shade. The table and chair selected 
were picked to fit the picture. Then small items of women’s 
furnishings were displayed tastefully on and about the table 
and chair in the center. And in each end of the window 
there was a wax model wearing a costume in harmony with 
the general color scheme and wearing accessories identical 
with those shown in the center grouping. All of the Carson- 
Pirie windows have a style tang that shows unmistakable 
judgment in selection with an equal degree of cleverness in 
combination and arrangement. Both qualifications are equally 
necessary where consistently attractive style displays are the 
result. Mr. Campbell, the display manager, comes in for 
merited commendatory mention. 


T Mandel’s, the State Street section of four large win- 
dows is devoted to as many displays of women’s apparel 
in which red is featured. The main window at the corner of 
Madison and State Streets contains a display of evening 
gowns in bright red hues. A single pair of red satin slippers 
with rhinestone buckles is a prominent detail of the ensemble. 
One of the dresses is of solid red, while the other is trimmed 
with a bit of contrasting material. A red and white scarf, 
pearls and bits of costume jewelry in semi-precious stones 
are shown in a small grouping near the front of the window, 
while a beautiful ermine wrap is draped over a chair. 

“Burgundy red” is the color featured in the adjoining dis- 
play consisting of two silk frocks shown on forms with red 
felt hat, red and white handkerchief, red bags, red silk 
umbrella and red and silver costume jewelry as the acces- 
sories in kind. 

The next window shows three dark red cloth coats 
trimmed with black fur collar, cuffs and borders. Black felt 
hats, red and black silk scarf, black and red trim bag, black 
and red costume jewelry make up the combination. 

Red sports frocks, red felt hats, red, black and gold cos- 
tume jewelry, two-tone tan and brown shoes, sand hose, are 
the details. Two of the red dresses are tri-color trimmed 
with tan, brown and champagne, which accounts for the color 
of the shoes and hose used. 

Most of the better stores made special displays befitting 
the opening of the opera earlier in the month and previous to 
the actual opening performance. Field’s corner window at 
Washington Street is still displaying evening gowns and 
accessories appropriate, for the theatre. Some of the other 
windows also feature evening apparel and accessories. The 
usual quota of piece goods displays, children’s costumes, 
women’s and misses’ dresses and coats make up the State 
Street frontage. Of course, every window is a style and 
color ensemble, handled in about the same way as usual. 

The “Store for Men” had an interesting series of displays 
in which there were two overcoat displays made representa- 
tive of the football games between Chicago and Pennsylvania 
and between Northwestern and Minnesota. Two overcoats 
of heavy piled camel’s hair constituted that part of the win- 
dows. A snuggle rug, shoes; gloves and mufflers were the 
accessories. A football, tied about with the Chicago colors 
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in each case, and two large pennants in each window, pro- 
vided the collegiate atmosphere and attraction. 

There were ensemble windows featuring brown suits, over- 
coats, hats, gloves, shoes with red and tan neckwear and silk 
mufflers; a tuxedo window in which a double-breasted “tux” 
was the chief item of interest; a full dress window; a busi- 
ness suit ensemble featuring oxford gray suits, black shoes, 
light gray hats with black bands, black luggage, gray gloves, 
etc.; a display of fancy silk and wool hosiery; a display of 
men’s shoes; men’s neckwear; men’s shirts; lounge robes 
with bridge and poker sets, tobacco jar, ash receivers, pipes, 
etc., as atmospheric accoutrements. 

These windows are always authoritative from the view- 
point of correct style and appropriate color harmonies. They 
are perfect style pictures made with the merchandise itself. 

Chas. A. Stevens’ island window is given over to a dis- 
play of “Ivory White” Lunisol satin evening dresses shown 
on six new forms of the more or less modern grotesque 
type. The dresses are all for evening wear and in slightly 
different styles. ‘A brilliant red velvet wrap, with white fox 
fur trim and one of black velvet with white fox fur trim, 
enliven the effect of the window. Bright red and white 
ostrich fans near each of the wraps add to the display. In 
the center of the window is the same open book window card 
described last month: “Ivory White—Lunisol Satin—intro- 
duced by Paris and a dominant note at the opening of the 
opera.” 

Bedell’s are in the midst of the “National Bedell Sales 
Week” and their windows contain huge pennant-shaped ban- 
ners of red silk with white silk letters carrying the above 
quoted copy. Other large signs in red, white and blue appear 
above the windows and along the front of the building at 
regular intervals. The displays show price merchandise with 
large price figures on the window cards. 

Cutler’s Shoe Store in the Palmer House has backgrounds 
of red pleated silk with modernistic niches placed here and 
there near the background. Various unit groups of different 
types of shoes are displayed around this rather commodious 
front. This store sells all shoes at one price—$5.50. It is 
common knowledge that in order to maintain this price and 
at the same time show the prevailing styles, they will pay 
as much as $5.50 for styles to sell at that price. Mr. LaGee, 
the display manager, is strong for good show cards, and has 
many of his cards made by an artist. The illustrations are 
modern and appropriate; the typographical! effect is likewise 
modern and distinctive. The cards emphasize the store policy 
and impart the desired sophisticated style tang to the in- 
dividual displays and the entire front. 

The Baskin store at 131 South State Street is maintain- 
ing its standard as one of the smartest looking shops on the 
street through the individualistic and strictly stylish character 
of its window displays. H. F. Gale, display manager, re- 
sponsible for this policy and its consistent maintenance, is 
being mentioned favorably by representative displaymen and 
retail merchants particularly interested in display technique 
from all points of the compass. The Baskin firm has just 
opened their third store on Sixty-third Street near Halsted, 
it being patterned after the State Street shop, only slightly 
smaller. The store front is -very similar to the State Street 
store, the windows being less commodious. Baskin’s have 
already started work for the opening of their fourth Chicago 
store, this one to be on upper Michigan Avenue and near the 
Tribune and Wrigley buildings. 

Mr. Gale gets the utmost of style and smart appearance 
into his ensemble and units displays by the most careful 
attention to details of arrangement and an unerring judgment 
in the selection of color combinations. At this writing he 
has a unit window trim of lavender colored batiste chambray 
shirts with purple neckwear and gray double-breasted vests. 
It was stopping everyone passing along State Street at the 
time these notes were being taken. Other windows showed 
various ensemble displays, each featuring some particular 
shade or style of clothing with accessories perfectly blended. 
While the major items, such as clothing, were featured domi- 
nantly, the smaller items used were sufficiently prominent as 
to create direct call for them. 
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Modernism Has No Need of Futurism 


The New Art’s Primary Impulse Is Societys Trend Toward 
Simplicity—This Is Not Served by Confusing Experiments 


By EDWARD S. ARKOW 


Display Manager, Arnold, Constable & Co., New York 
“(in Collaboration With Coleman W. McCampbell) 


OR several years I have been constantly experi- 

menting with modernism. In that time I have 

made a number of mistakes, but I feel that these 

mistakes have taught me many valuable pointers 

about window display, as well as modernism. And also, I 
have reached some definite conclusions. 

Regardless of the technique, it is of premier importance 





































































to keep the emphasis on the merchandise rather than on the 
method and setting, even though I realize that presentation 
is the major factor in selling. 

Significant contemporary display is not attained or ex- 
pressed by cubism, futurism, or the absolute abstract. Archi- 
tectural treatment of background and units, if skillfully 
handled, is probably the best possible means of achieving 

simplicity, swift emphasis in design and positive 
movement. Moreover, it develops a logical useful- 
ness and harmony of construction. 

Whatever one does, it pays to be logical; that is, 
to have a definite purpose in mind for each window 
or series of windows. This, in turn, calls for logical 
planning and logical execution, so that the resulting 
whole correctly expresses that purpose. Unity of 
treatment in scale, background, fixtures, movement 
and color is essential in all the windows facing on 
one street if the store is to present a completely 
satisfying picture. Of course, variations in detail 
should be introduced to give interesting contrast. 
But the windows should be executed in the same key 
and spirit, so that they will become as effective in 
ensemble effect as a smartly dressed’ woman. 

Windows should tell their story in terms of speed, 

- much as the poster flashes its message to the pass- 
ing motorist. The general arrangement should be 
such that the hurrying pedestrian can get the sales 
message at a glance, Expert grouping of acces- 
sories will furnish plenty of interest for those who 
are in the mood to linger and investigate. 

The design element of both merchandise and set- 
ting should be stressed. This design should not only 
express in a persuasive manner the character and 
utility of the goods, but it should harmonize with 
the frame and form of the window. It should be 
sufficient unto itself yet merge into the general har- 
many of the theme of the other windows on current 
display. 

The progressive displayman of a store catering to 
a sophisticated clientele must employ painstaking 
study, observation and research in order to keep 
abreast of the best and most recent in interior deco- 
rating, architecture, art, design, sculpture and mer- 
chandising. His is practically a twenty-four hour 
job, calling for almost super-alertness, initiative and 
originality. Courage, too, is needed—the courage to 
proceed with experiments in spite of criticism and 
a misunderstanding of one’s aims. 

There is one point I wish to elaborate on, and 
that is the architectural treatment of backgrounds 
and units. This doesn’t mean that rigid materials 
must be employed throughout, for it can hold true 
even when velvets and other fabrics are used. 
Rather ,it means a certain structural simplicity 
and emphasis. 





USE OF ARCHITECTURAL BACKS—Division of 
two windows into six parts to indicate episodes of 
“a summer day” is evidenced in the first illustration. 
Arkow used massive dividers, which, however, 
merely suggested partition. The second trim from 
the store’s 101st anniversary symbolizes the future 
and contains a graphic panel of a future Gotham 
scene, The base shows screens set to form three units. 
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Another Employment of the Architectural Back—A Fivefold 


In many of my windows I have used large units with sweep- 
ing curves. I am particularly careful that they are correctly 
proportioned in scale to the background, the dimensions of 
the windows, the fixtures and the mannikins. Otherwise they 
would distort the merchandise and create a grotesque im- 
pression. Also, when these are especially solid and massive 
I take care to soften their rigidity with the use of delicate 
lighting and luxurious fabrics. This architectural treatment 
can be carried out in the arrangement of screens and fix- 
tures. It has the advantage of tying the windows up with 
the architectural facade of the building, which, fortunately, 
is becoming a growing tendency. Also it fits in with the 
idea of “dynamic symmetry,” which I was one of the first to 
promote in window display. My term for it, however, was 
“unbalanced balance,” and the principle back of it was to 
have both sides of the window appear to have the same 
height and mass effect as seen by the human eye, but not in 
actual fixtures, settings and merchandise. It is most often 
achieved with geometric forms and clear colors. 


One example of how I utilized the architectural treatment 
to meet an emergency occurred several months ago when I 
wanted to present six episodes in the summer day of a 
fashionable woman and had only two windows available. I 
divided each window into three parts. This was accomplished 
with units effecting only a partial division, but sufficient to 
emphasize the various episodes. 

The background for the two windows consisted of alter- 
nating strips of white, silver and orange moire. The partition 
units were of wood, painted silver. Episode No. 1 showed 
a mannequin wearing a pair of dainty green pajamas. 
Episode No. 2 was. titled, “For Country Club Dinner and 
Dance,” with a yellow chiffon dance frock shown on a seated 
mannequin. Episode No. 3, “For the Day in Town,” a 
mannequin wore a new ensemble by Chanel. It was of sheer 
crepe in Labrador blue. 

On the floor of each division, supplementing the main 
display, lay a group of appropriate accessories, including 
gloves, flowers and perfumes. The cards in the window, 
printed on a gray ground, set within an orange frame, corre- 
sponded to the background of the window. 

The second window presented suggestions for sports, 
travel and beach wear. The card for Episode No. 4 read, 
“For Active Sports Wear—a Paris-made Three-Piece Suit 
of Natural Kasha Jersey, Featuring the New Sleeveless 
Jumper.” In Episode No. 5, leather goods and trunks sug- 
gested a bit of realistic travel atmosphere in a display offer- 
ing the tweed coat for travel wear. And Episode No. 6 was 
devoted to a beach costume, the card reading: “For Sand 
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and Surf—A Gray Ensemble After Jean Patou, of Hand- 
Painted Crepe.” 

An example of how the architectural treatment is handled 
with a screen background is illustrated by a Christmas win- 
dow devoted to gloves. <A five-fold screen, with alternating 
panels of solid dark and light shades (giving two-tone effect), 
was so set that the angles divided the window into three 
groupings. Each grouping was composed of cube and block 
units with the gloves and suitable umbrellas arranged thereon. 
A few gift packages suggested the use of these articles for 
presents. 

In another Christmas window an entirely different effect 
was obtained with a five-fold screen. The screen was set to 
form a complete enclosure of the window and it was painted 
to represent the interior of a hall or salon. A nude figure 
was posed with a long string of pearls on a platform. She 
stood in a stage-like aperture. The entire screen created 
the illusion of space and depth and made a fitting background 
for handsome beaded bags and jewelry on platforms and 
wrought iron fixtures. The screen was made of wall board 
and art cement and had the appearance of stone. The color 
scheme was of grayish-green shades with accents of black 
and orange. 


MORE recent example of my handling of architectural 

units is that of the windows for Arnold Constable & 
Co.’s 101st anniversary celebration which began in Septem- 
ber. This differed from our centennial celebration of last year 
in that instead of being based on the history of the past cen- 
tury it was based on a theme of the future. 

For fully a month preceding this year’s fete all our an- 
nouncements “played up” the future. Well-known artists and 
authors cooperated by expressing their opinions and out- 
lining their visions. These were printed in our newspaper 
advertisements. 

Then for our opening, the store presented nightly in a 
series of fashion shows, garments made up according to the 
forecasts of these artists. The garments exhibited were 
somewhat startling. For the year 2000 there were gowns of 
flexible metal, designed by Tony Gablik. For the year 1940, 
a one-piece tennis garment of soft, white kid and transparent 
velvet, and for 1950, the “age of speed,” a flying costume of 
chiffon sheer velvet and kid. A dinner gown of sheer flexible 
metal, equipped with a jewelled earphone, was the mode for 
1975. In 2028, it was indicated that instead of fur coats 
electric coats and caps would be the fashion. Needless to 
say, these garments caused a sensation. 

Of particular interest are the window sets installed to fit 

(Continued on page 74) 
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DISPLAYS FROM 
OVERSEAS 





An elaborate drape with a 
Buddha as the center stand. 
From Au Printemps, Paris. 





A drape of silks and wool- 
ens with a dance figure. 
From Feldman & Co., 
Gotha, Germany; Johann 
Seidel, decorator. 





A beautifully executed drape 
with exceptional rhythm of 
line. French cylinder stands 
are placed in occult balance 
and modernistic outlines are 
attained through odd drapes 
in the background. From 
Sidenhusset, Stockholm. 
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in “White Week” 


The Great Winter Event of Continental Europe and England Offers 
Suggestions for Refreshing Modifications of January Sales 


ARD upon the trail of the holidays come the Jan- 
uary clearance sales and their deluge of winter 
wares and white goods. For this period stocky 
trimming is traditional, and the variety of stocki- 
ness is ordinarily the only distinction between windows. 

Mindful of the fact that bargain hunters are not disposed 
to let artistic preferences largely interfere with their ap- 
praisal of merchandise, and that the window is but one of 
the media which bring these events to their attention, there 
is no reason to quarrel with this policy. Time and experience 
have demonstrated its soundness. Nevertheless, for 
those who would prefer a modification of its harsh 
and unyielding rules there is a precedent which can 
measurably temper heavy trims and bring them a 
freshness and flavor that cannot fail to increase 
their effectiveness. 

This rests in the time-honored celebration of 
“White Week,” Europe’s counterpart of the Amer- 
ican January sale, which usually breaks about a 
month later. In continental Europe and England 
it is as much a feature of the year’s merchandising 
as are the spring and fall openings on this side of 
the Atlantic, and the effort that is expended upon 
them in every way parallels the attention lavished 
upon these celebrations. 

“White Week” windows are always stocky, but 
they are not now as much so as formerly. Mere 
stockiness has lost its impressiveness; other sales 
urges than magnitude of stock and great range of 
selection are now recognized. Hence the tendency 
of recent years to convert displays for these events 
into “stunt” windows in which the merchandise be- 
comes part and parcel of the “stunt,’ or some ap- 
propriate symbol of the “week” is given the fore- 
ground. 

H. M. Geiger, editor of “Schaufenster Kunst und 
Technik,” writing of the 1928 “White Week,” draws 
a colorful picture of Berlin stores in the midst of 
their drive. 

“When we come to consideration of definite ad- 
vances in the form of these celebrations,” he de- 
clares, “we must concede the West Side Depart- 
ment Store first honors for production of extraor- 
dinary spectacles. The entire store was deluged in 
a flood of illumination produced by thousands of 
lamps and whole batteries of floodlights. With the 
opening came the greatest sensation. At nine o’clock 
in the morning, a thousand white doves were re- 
leased at the entrance to float away leisurely into 
the air. This astonishing innovation was sufficient 
to bring thousands of potential patrons out at an 
hour when ordinarily business is just getting under 
way. At the same time every patron was presented 
with a copy of a new song by Rudolph Nelson, 
whose refrain was: 

‘To the West Side Store we go, 
That glitters white as sparkling snow.’ 





“WEISSE WOCHEN“ DECORATIONS — Ex- 
teriors, interiors and windows are brought to their 
highest pitch of attractiveness during this event. At 
the top, the front of the Kaufhaus des Westens, of 
Berlin, glows white in electrical trappings. In the 
center, the glittering dome of a special interior 
decoration at Wertheim’s Mortizplatz house looms 
up. Below is a unit of F. V. Grunfeld’s windows 
for the event. Decorator Hippel transforms the 
slogan, “Eight Days of Thrift,” into a shadow box. 


Two-wheeled carts drawn by streamers featured several 
windows. é 

“Wertheim’s Belle Alliance Store made the polar bear 
emblematic of their celebration and planted a plaster bear 
upon a platform in every window. In the center of the main 
floor, under the lights of the rotunda, was a huge bear 
posed upon a foundation of blocks of ice. The principal 
window fascinated passers with a spectacle of three Eskimo 
girls in snow-white costumes. At Tietz’s Alexander Place 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Grant Opening Trims Pull Record Sales 


New Boston Unit of Popular Price Stores Piles Up Seventy Thousand 
Cash Transactions on First Day 


OSTON recently saw the opening of the largest 

and newest unit of the W. T. Grant chain stores 

and found it to her liking.’ In fact, her people 

welcomed the new institution with such warmth 
that a compilation of business totals for the first day revealed 
70,000 sales. 

This does not mean that the number of patrons who flocked 
to the store was so great, although the probabilities favor it. 
It does, however, indicate prompt acceptance of the values 
of Grant merchandise and its availability. 

An imposing structure with 14,000 square feet of floor 
space, in main floor and basement salesrooms, served as the 
lur@® on the opening day, presenting shoppers with a series 
of long arrays of merchandise spread out before them in the 
compelling interior display that stamps Grant stores every- 
where. 

The W. T. Grant Co. was founded in Lynn, Mass., twenty- 
two years ago when Mr. Grant had a personal capital of 
about $1,000. The company today has 203 stores in twenty- 
n’ne states, and this year will do a business of approximately 
$35,000,000. It is estimated from Audit Bureau of Circulation 
figures that about 46,000,000 people live in the territories 
served by the Grant stores. This steady progress is an 
acknowledgment of the soundness of the merchandising policy 
underlying the chain’s operation and to an equal degree of 
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How the counters were handled is revealed in these examples. 





its interior display methods. The outstanding features of 
this procedure are demonstrated in the group of counter trims 
appearing in accompanying illustrations. 

Here is a partial view of the men’s wear counters with 
long arrays of shirts, pants, ties, gloves, hose and underwear 
not only piled or hung in full view, but placed in such 
fashion that they are readily accessible to the patron. Be- 
side it is a glimpse of the jewelry department with the mer- 
chandise laid out in bins on a flat counter of standard height 
protected against shoplifting by a high glass superstructure. 
Over this plays the brilliant illumination of a battery of spe- 
cial counter lamps. The Grant Co. has but recently discarded 
the typical jewelry goods counter and adopted this type of 
display, which is resulting in increased sales, 

Hosiery, always a leader, is banked upon counters with 
glass protectors over which rise leg form and tee stand dis- 
plays that beckon custom from all over the store. Back of 
this counter shelves lined with hosiery are in turn sur- 
mounted with effective ledge trims. 

In the basement is a sparkling display of glassware lo- 
cated at the foot of the principal stair. Massed arrays of 
compotes, goblets, tumblers, baking dishes and an _ infinite 
variety of kindred wares produce a sparkle and brilliance 
that grips the eye and draws custom. 

The great number of small parts which usually give a 


r 


At the top is the men’s wear section, and beside it the jewelry 


counter with its protecting cover. Below, at the left, is the hosiery department; at the right, the basement glassware section. 
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Auto hardware is given punch by the arrangement seen in the upper left, while Grant endorsement of special display fixtures 
is revealed in the upper right toiletries section and the lower left lamp counter. Special lingerie stands are illustrated in 





the lower right illustration. 


ragged appearance to the auto supplies section has been 
capitalized by formation in orderly bin displays with long 
processions of tickets in holders perched above them. At- 
tractive mounts of stellar pieces are placed on the walls back 
of the counter, while ledge trims above these shelves give 
prominence to inner tubes, lamps, horns and similar wares. 

Toward the front is a display of toilet goods with a glass 
frame for imported atomizers which sets them off in attrac- 
tive manner. Equally valuable from the standpoint of man- 
agement is the fact that it enables the saleswoman to serve 
her customers promptly. 

A corner counter houses an attractive display of lamp 
shades and lamps, which give a colorful touch to this sec- 
tion of the store. A series of steps elevates a showing of 
boudoir lamps, tier by tier, providing a symmetrical and in- 
teresting arrangement, while specially made stands, tower- 
ing above the counter, serve as holders for bridge and floor 
lamp shades. 

One of the most.productive units is the section exploiting 
lingerie, Here triangular stands back of the counter are 
hung with attractive pieces of underwear bearing price tickets. 
The massing of the garments in this fashion produces a blaze 
of color forming a beacon that draws shoppers quickly. 
Glass bins on the counter house stocks of garments, each 
type in a separate bin surmounted by card holders bearing 
appropriate tickets. 

Display activities of all the Grant stores are under the 
direction of Display Manager W. H. Ryder, an astute ex- 
ponent of stocky trimming. This mode of merchandise ex- 
ploitation under his treatment casts off the deadening char- 
acteristics of crowded display and converts mass into appeal- 
ing and sales-producing forms. 





-Coastmen Break Old Precedent 


Abolish Rule That All Officers Must Live in 
Prospective Convention City 


| Sacapaecoh of A. O. Hewitt as president of the Pacific 

Coast Association of Display Men marked a change in the 
policy of the organization which was not discernible from the 
early reports Hitherto it has been customary for the annual 
convention to pick the bulk of its officers from the city which 
is to be host to the succeeding convention. This ironclad rule 
caused a last-minute change in the official roster of the body 
last year when substitution of Vancouver for Portland, de- 
cided by overnight conferences, resulted in hurried arrange- 
ment and election of a Vaucouver slate. e 

By virtue of action initiated by L. K. G. Browning, of Van- 
couver, this restriction was removed and one of the most 
capable panels of officials was chosen that the association 
has ever had. J. A. Smith, of Frederick & Nelson, Seattie, 
was named as first vice-president; H. B. Kelly, Ditter Bros., 
Yakima, Wash.,. second vice-president, and N. M. Spratt, Hud- 
son Bay Co., Victoria, B. C., third vice-president. Vernon C. 
Turner, of Montgomery Ward & Co., Portland, Ore., was 
chosen secretary-treasurer. 

An executive committee consisting of Olave Ralph, Port- 
land, Ore.; J. Smith, Seattle, Wash.; Karl Amdahl, Spokane, 
Wash.; A. P. Drees, Olympia, Wash.; Fred J. Portman, 
Seattle, Wash., and Howard Baker was elected. 

A series of motions offered by Browning cleared the way 
for reorganization of the association upon more efficient lines. 

Everett. Wash., was named as the next place of meeting, 
and a convention will be held there next September. 
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Modern Art Windows Versus the Stage 


There's a Fleeting Similarity, But Merchandisers Balk at Adopting 
Theatre’s Practices, Particularly on Backgrounds 


By PAUL H. WYSE. . 
Display Manager, John A. Roberts & Co., Utica, N: Y. 


INCE the days of the old Greek Theatre 
there has been stage design—sets created to 
better characterize a thought, so it should 
not be considered poor form to follow such 

an old profession as the foundation of our compara 
tively new work—modern display. 

-Would a theatre panel the back stage in red ma- 
hogany, brown walnut or yellow oak, to be covered 
up by set after set, built to surround each individual 
play? Would a theatre, after spending thousands of 
dollars on constructing a stage, install one single bank 
of lights across the proscenium and expect that to 
serve as proper light to illuminate its shows? Yet 
the display profession sits back and permits millions 
to be spent yearly on modern and magnificent store 
fronts, making these mistakes repeatedly. 

A very short time ago I had the pleasure of being 
called to convene with the owners of one of our suc- 
cessful eastern concerns, who were meeting to inspect 
the final plans for a new two million dollar establish- 
ment. ‘ 

One of New York’s successful architects presented 
his plans; the contractor submitted his specifications 
and sub-contracts. A magnificent structure it was. 
Every modern convenience was to be installed and 
each convenience was sublet to a specialist versed in 
his chosen field. 

When the subject of windows was reached there 
was no one to be responsible save the architect and 


his drawing of the exterior front of the store with the 
detailed drawing of one window. I looked it over and 
saw what I expected—three paneled walnut walls and 
a plate glass front. Rather unintelligent for the eyes 
of such a structure, I stated. Why was not a sub- 
contract let for this important part? Why was there 
not a specialist devoting his knowledge of design to 
this most important detail ? 


Paragraphs could be written on the discussion 
that followed about semi-permanent backgrounds and 
settings. The architect’s idea of backgrounds was 
hideous hand-painted scenes, poorly done panels— 
and not until I made the comparison of the stage and 
its methods did they appreciate my views. The meet- 
ing ended with a call for new plans for the display 
department. 

There are no two professions so closely related 
that are so foreign to each other. Your windows are 
your stage, the public your audience, your displays 
your show. Modern art was introduced through the 
stage. It is in accord with the spirit of the times 
and is here to stay; it is also the displayman’s salva- 
tion—entering into our profession at a time when we 
all seem to be groping in the dark for something. 

The display profession needs intelligent men with 
knowledge further than the merchandise trimming of 
windows. It needs stage designers of the modern 
school. 

Art moderne will soon be an accepted fact—a thing 





An Architectural Background With Barricaded Lighting Brings Freshness and Lustre to This Wyse Drape 
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Another Instance of Background Designing That Accords Dignity and Distinction to Stocks 


realized. It is not a movement; neither is it the fruit 
of a weak mind or a freakish idea or fad, but rather 
an expression adapted by all our arts and trades, to 
better express the times in which we are living, 
brought to us by ourselves ; a new period fit to serve 
our age. Conceived and produced by Americans, it 
will continue to be accepted whenever introduced in- 
telligently. It is expressive of our period and noth- 
ing can take its place, save a new century—a new 
type of people living in another plane of existence. 
And then that change, too, will be an advance which 
will be an intelligent continuation of our present 
times. “It is an act of progress; man’s hand cannot 
Teject it.” 


You are your store’s designer ; you must create an 
appeal, an impression. Why does not a theatre raise 
the back-drops, move off the wings and display its 
show against the rough brick of the back-stage? The 
theatre is filled and the box office has been sold out 
for weeks. It can’t—it must keep pace with the 
times ; there are other shows to follow. Neither can 
you show continuously your displays against sombre 
settings, never changing their appearance, showing the 
delicate fabrics of a feminine wardrobe in the same 
manner as house furnishings or garden implements. 


A stage designer receives his manuscript. From 
that sets are created. The display manager receives 
his window schedule; from that he creates his dis- 
plays. Every piece of merchandise is manufactured 
for a purpose; every purpose must be interpreted and 
every interpretation is a manuscript for which you 
must create a setting. 


You say you aré not permitted to spend money. 
Why? Possibly you have not given your store value 
for the amounts you have already expended. The 
material in the window set shown in an accompany- 
ing illustration cost $36.00; it is now serving its sixth 
purpose. Six sets have been built out of that same 
material, each window serving a period of two weeks. 
In other words, one window set cost $6.00, pro-rated 
over a period of twelve business days, or a cost of 
50 cents per day. The cost is secondary if you are 


capable of producing something for your store’s 
money. 

Unfortunately, the display profession has been 
filled with men who have never had the opportunity 
to educate themselves in the primary training to be- 
come successful display managers. Many stores have 
advanced their stock boys, porters, and other lesser 
employees into the display department as helpers, and 
time—not knowledge—of fundamentals has advanced 
them. 

There are too many such displaymen willing to 
be plodders, taking the line of least resistance; 
copyists, revamping ideas until worn out, because they 
may have been successful elsewhere. 

The day of window trimming is fading. Stores 
are beginning to look for trained men to handle this 
most important department. Are you prepared to fall 
in line? Do not work at random, but establish a policy 
and stick to it. If I were asked my idea of the best 
periodicals for the display manager, aside from our 
own display magazines, I would not only suggest, but 
recommend most highly the theatrical magazines. 
Their articles on fashions, art, drama, music and the 
theatre’ ériti¢s are all very valuable to our profession. 
After all, what is our work but stage designing and 
direction, dramatizing still life? Think it over. 





TO STAGE CONTEST FOR ELECTRICAL TRADE 


The Reflector & Illuminating Co., Chicago, IIl., is announc- 
ing a window display contest open to electrical jobbers, 
dealers and contractors in which $200 in prizes will be dis- 
tributors. Conditions stipulate displays of electrical mer- 
chandise in windows equipped with Sterling reflectors. Photo- 
graphs must be mailed to the company not later than mid- 
night, December 15, when the contest closes, Prizes will be 
awarded on December 22. 

“The main idea behind the contest is to arouse interest 
and enthusiasm among distributors of electrical merchandise 
over the value of efficiently lighted windows and attractive 
showings of merchandise,” says J. C. Herron, president and 
general manager of the company. “If we can help these or- 
ganizations produce in their own windows the lighting facili- 
ties that they advocate for their prospective customers, we 
will feel that we have accomplished something that will 
prove quite profitable for them.” 
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How Fall Openings Were Handled 


Far-Reaching Penetration of Modernism Is Seen in Reports 
from Western Cities—Midwestern Displays Impressive 


EPORTS from the Far West indicate that the 
ardor which characterized the efforts of east- 
ern displaymen to make their fall opening 
windows eclipse all their previous creations 

was equally apparent in the west. From Idaho, Okla- 
homa and Texas come interesting accounts of the win- 
dows which local decorators unveiled. 





“At 7:30 p. m.,” says A. K. Allen, display manager 
for Watson Brothers, Pocatello, Idaho, “‘the Pocatello 
band, numbering fifty pieces, was stationed on a down- 
town corner, doing its best to arouse popular enthu- 
siasm. In thirty minutes the streets were crowded and 
at eight o’clock the windows were lighted and unveiled. 

“Mingling with the crowd, I soon learned they were 
pleased with the fine showings and felt their 
time well spent. Fargo, Welson Wells Co. had 
three very charming windows, one of evening 
gowns. On the background was a modernistic 
drop about three by five feet showing many 
different ideas of winter sports for women. 
The theme of the window was ‘Lovely things 
for evening after a wonderful day.’ One other 
large window was devoted to a lovely costume 
for street wear. In both of these windows 
modernistic stands supported the needed acces- 
sories. Another window was devoted to shoes. 
Here a modernistic screen was used, and cylin- 
ders of different heights and about nine inches 
in diameter were used to display the shoes. 
Seven other windows down the side of the store 
were devoted to household articles. Fall foliage 
was used in these windows. 

“The People’s Store devoted two windows 
to men’s wear, one of clothing and the other 
furnishings. Four windows were devoted to 
women’s wear. In one of these was an evening 
gown; near the other side of the window was 
a huge taffeta bow about seven feet high. 

“Couzens had their two fine windows de- 
voted to evening gowns and accessories. In the 
center of each window was a tall basket-vase 
with three long gold-stemmed flowers of gold 
and brown, each flower about ten inches in 
diameter. 

Wright’s had one window backed with 
autumn foliage. An autumn brown costume 
and brown floodlights gave this window a fine 
appeal. Their other window was devoted to 
coats. 

“The Leader had a large three-panel mod- 
ernistic screen in their one window, and some 
lovely frocks were shown. 

“Rowles-Mack store had two deep windows 
featuring men’s wear. In each of these win- 
dows were two square posts with trellises at 
the top, draped with fall foliage, which fell to 
the floor. 

‘““At Watson’s I carried the modernistic idea 





THE ARCHITECTURAL BACK—Stix, Baer & 
Fuller greeted autumn with a long string of win- 
dows with panel backgrounds here and there dented 
with niches. They were the creation of Hans H. 
Tarrasch, display manager of this big St. Louis store. 
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PANELS AND PANES—The interpretation of 
modernism which featured the opening of Oransky’s, 
Des Moines, was chiefly in brightly colored screens 
and mirrors. These were executed under the direc- 
tion of Paul Hamlin, display manager, who employed 
a Des Moines artist lately returned from Europe. 





out in all of our nine windows. In some of 
them I used modernistic foliage of black and 
red, black and orange, and black, red and 
orange. The colors in the set pieces and floor 
mats matched the foliage. In the other win- 
dows I used modernistic screens in bright colors 
and floor mats to match. Oil cloth covered the 
screens and other set pieces. The floor mats 
were enameled wallboard. We had one win- 
dow of boys’ clothing, one of silk robes and 
slippers, one of men’s hats, one of shoes, and 
the other five were ensembles of men’s wear, 
featuring tan, grey, blue, brown and a soft 
shade of lavender. I used my spare time for 
three months preparing for these windows, and 
the results were very good. 

“*The Style Shop’ featured two live models, 
posing as wax figures. One showed a correct 
and charming sports costume and the other a 
black and silver evening gown. These models 
stood almost immobile for an hour and a half 
and created quite a sensation. 

“J. C. Penney Company had their eight 
windows lightly trimmed and they were very 
attractive with sprays of autumn foliage and 
draped backgrounds. 

“Petersen Furniture Company presented 
four rooms of the newest in modern furniture. 
Petersen’s have perfect windows for furniture 
displays, each window being a complete room.” 

On the night of September 21 the Oklahoma Dis- 
playmen’s Club held their annual fashion show, and it 
proved to be a wonderful success. “All Windows were 
unveiled at 7:00 p. m.,” says L. L. Wilkins, display 
manager for the Kerr Dry Goods Company. “The 
streets were blocked off from automobile traffic and 
thousands of pedestrians viewed the gorgeous and 
modernistic displays.” 

At Wichita Falls, Texas, an elaborate celebration 
was staged, with W. L. Huntsman, of the Huntsman 
Display Service, of Fort Worth, as the judge of the 
display contest. In the awards, which covered twenty 
classes of merchandise, the Hub Clothiers took com- 
manding lead, winning three first prizes and two sec- 
onds. The Perkins-Timberlake Company and W. B. 
McClurkan & Company each took two firsts and two 
seconds, and the P. B M. Company two firsts and one 
second. . 

Wichita is singularly fortunate in having among her 
displaymen such nationally renowned craftsmen as 
Harry G. Walker, with the Hub, and W. B. Smith, 
with the P. B. M. J. Marion Smith, display manager 
for the McClurkan Company, is almost as well known. 

“There were 106 windows entered,” says Mr. Hunts- 
man, “‘and the judging was -about the hardest job I 
ever tackled, especially as it had to be completed that 









night so that the morning papers could cover the 
awards.” 

All of the down-town stores, whether entered in the 
contest or not, joined the spirit of the occasion with 
specially decorated windows in keeping with the event, 
and these held the attention of the crowd until Fire 
Chief J. L. McClure released the whistle at the Wichita 
Ice Company. The crowds were entertained by the 
Panhandle Band, which began its tour after serenading 
in front of the Times Building 


A new feature of the S. H. Kress & Company win- 
dow was the miniature reproduction of the Wichita 
Falls Kress store, electrically lighted, showing the en- 
tire front, with sign and awning. The sign in front 
bore the slogans, “Wichita Falls, 1882-1928,” “The City 
That Faith Built,” and “Kress, 1886-1928, the Store 
That You Built.” The idea for the miniature was con- 
ceived by M. H. Swift, manager, and constructed by 
A. B. Compton, window decorator. 


The ten show windows of the McClurkan Company 
displayed ready-to-wear, millinery, men’s clothing and 
furnishings, and ladies’ footwear, lingerie and gowns, 
against backgrounds of metal cloth with futuristic 
columns in maroon, autumn brown and gold. Panels 
with modernistic floral designs covered the floor. 

The left front windows featured drapes of cut vel- 
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vet in colors of portcros and shell pink artistically 
draped on a pedestal and lighted with soft shaded 
lights. 

The Texas Electric Service Company featured the 
modernistic idea in lamps and antique designs in silver. 
A four-power adjustable switch night lamp showed a 
parchment shade with colorful futuristic designs. A 
modernistic base and a modernistic parchment shade 
added individuality to the floor lamp on display. 

At Saul’s, ten windows exhibited merchandise 
against backgrounds of autumnal floral groups fash- 
ioned and painted by E. C. Beason. One huge 
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futuristic basket with modernistic flowers was the set 
piece of the large south window. 

The P. B. M. Company specialized in simplicity, 
with four windows entered in the contest making 
display of select models of exclusive merchandise. 
Each window was draped with floor length velvet 
hangings, which formed an arch-like background for 
the simple, polychrome pillars and the models on ex- 
hibit. Against a deep purple velvet curtain and placed 
on gilded giant cylinders grouped in graduated 
heights like the dummy pipes of an organ, were new 
models of footwear for women. 

Montgomery Ward & Company featured a 
novelty by reserving the center window for the 
presentation of the season’s most popular styles 
in ladies ready-to-wear, displayed by young 
Wichita Falls girls, who served as live models. 
When the curtains were drawn a model was 
seen in an attractive surrounding of rich blue 
draperies shadowed with colored light. The 
model then moved into the window and passed 
through a setting of furniture to the other end 
of the window, where she was shown again 
cast against the rich blue background on another 
inclosure. Each model was announced by a 
page and by a radio loud speaker placed espe- 
cially for the occasion. 

Additional details of the window decora- 
tions used by A. A. Matzer at the F & R. 
Lazarus fall opening at Columbus, Ohio, on 
September 24, reveal the research and labor 
which the decorator undertook to assure a com- 
manding front. 

The interior decorations, as well as the win- 
dow displays, carried more variations and indi- 
viduality than any former occasion. Since no 
flowers were used in these modernistic displays, 
the ledges on the first floor were without this 
type of decoration. In their stead were set 
pieces consisting of ultra-modern sculptured 
statues, four and one-half feet high, with a fan- 
shaped opal design on glass at each side, bear- 
ing ridges resembling butterfly wings. After 
this fan-shape was lighted up it threw shadows 
forming perfect triangles, giving the store a 
final touch of modernity. Delightful music for 
the occasion was dispensed by seven orchestras 
stationed at intervals throughout the store. 

The second floor was appropriately deco- 
rated with large urns of autumn foliage and 
palms. A style show was displayed for the 
men, ten models displaying the newest fashions 
in clothes and accessories. The children’s show, 
which was most interesting, was also conducted 
on this floor. Twenty-four children of various 
ages, ranging from four to fourteen years, wore 





FROM THE LAZARUS OPENING—Modernism 
in a refined form characterized the windows of the 
Lazarus Co., Columbus, Ohio, during their fall open- 
ing. Display Manager Matzer gave the top win- 
dow a back of fabric in lemon-yellow, orange and 
brown. The next is an island window with gold 
oilcloth screens and block ornaments. Fabric backs 
with modernistic panels appear in the third display, 
while the base contains a Bodier fabric back. 
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FROM OVER THE STATES—George Tedeschi 
designed the upper window for Meekins, Packard 
& Wheat, Springfield, Mass.; the upper center, by 
Vv. F. McCollum, introduced metal columns with 
concealed ‘lights at Chamberlin, Johnson, Dubose 
Co., Atlanta. Moving and smoking mannequins 
feature the third trim. prepared for the Union Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, by Edward Fraser, while patent 
leather in contrasting parallels highlighted the fur 
window seen below, as shown at Lazarus Bros., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., by M. L. Slutsky. 





new youthful models in all types of garments, 
which included Hallowe’en costumes. This 
juvenile style feature attracted much attention. 

More favorable comments were heard con- 
cerning the staging of the third floor style show 
than on any similar occasion. Here twelve 
stages were erected, covered and decorated with 
palms and ferns. Aisles for the models to pass 
from one stage to another were provided by the 
use of yellow and brown ribbons fastened in 
large festoons to gold columns decorated with 
autumn foliage By this arrangement models 
passed from one department to another, thus 
giving the aurience opportunity to see them 
from all viewpoints. One hundred and twenty- 
five mannequins composed the show, and were 
selected to suit the types of garments in which 
they were attired. Beautiful models in all types 
of fall and winter apparel were displayed, and 
accessories were chosen with the utmost care to 
complete each ensemble. The cases on the third 
floor were devoted to fall style showings, sev- 
eral displaying evening wear, others new coat 
models, costumes for sports attire and lingerie 
and corsets. 

The windows were most outstanding in re- 
gard to backgrounds and merchandise dis- 
played. The three main island windows were 
given over to various types of evening wear 
and high-priced evening wraps. The _ back- 
grounds consisted of gold oilcloth-covered 
mirror-star wall brackets, with ultra-modern 
furniture and matching valances. All figures 
used in these windows were the new Imans’ 
white wax mannequins with light in head. 
Novel wrought iron fixtures were used. 

The men’s window also had the same kind 
of background, but, in addition, contained 
platforms covered with brass and tin, together 
with novel design fixtures to display hats, 
shirts, shoes, etc. ‘these were made from 
copper and sheet metal, and certainly created 
an ultra-modern setting. 

Two windows had modernistic fabric made 
into large panels practically covering each 
background. Merchandise in these windows consisted 
of velvets and millinery, using the newest arrival of 
Parisian peach-skin covered figures and hat stands. 
Additional trimmings embraced a number of fur rugs 
and several imported vases, electrically lighted. 

A jewelry window showed opal glass blocks, illu- 
minated with forty-five bulbs. Ten windows had 
floors made from three tone brown felt, very mod- 
ernistic in design. Backgrounds of these windows 
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each contained large rectangular panels of imported 
Bod:er fabric in brown tones. Modernistic furniture, 
wrought iron fixtures and wall brackets helped as 
set-offs. 

One of the corner windows was given over to 
French Room gowns. The background setting for 
this window consisted of very beautiful fabric in very 
modern designs of lemon yellow, orange, and varied 
(Continued on page 51) 
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Timely Window Settings By H. H. Riegel 











This modernistic setting 
‘is so simple that it will 
not take much explana- 
tion. The entire setting is 
constructed of one by two 
strips covered with wall 
board to which oil cloth 
or other suitable mater- 
ial is affixed. It consists 
of one center panel with 
a scroll cut out at the top 
and two modernistic pan- 
els at each side. At the 


bottom of the center panel - 


are four triangle pieces 
of different size. The one 
sitting on a base is con- 
structed of one by two 
strips and is covered with 
material to match the rest 
of the setting. In the ex- 
treme back of this setting 
is a moulding to which 
some material is hung to 
make a background for 
the piece. This setting 
can easily be made into 
a Christmas trimming by 
placing a wreath on the 
center. panel and- Christ- 
mas colors on the others. 
Some suggestions as to 
covering of most of the 
setting are: Oil cloth, 
imitation leather, satins 
and rich novelty paper. 
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This setting is practical 
and can be changed for 
different occasions. It can 
be made into a Christmas 
setting by using holiday 
colors and replacing the 
spray back of the French 
windows with a Christ- 
mas scene. The center of 
this setting consists of 
French windows with a 
valance at the top and a 
window seat at the bot- 
tom. If you will note the 
valance and window seat, 
it is of a modernistic de- 
sign. The construction of 
these two are of one by 
two strips with wall board 
glued on and then nailed. 
The window seat is then 
roughly plastered to give 
it a coarse finish. The 
valance can be covered 
with any kind of material. 
The panels on each side 
are constructed in the 
same order as the val- 
ance, and covered with 
the same material. 
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Men’s Wear Keeping Pace with Times 


Proof That Displaymen Are Turning to New Styles of Arrangement 
Is Provided by Department Store Designers 


Y virtue of the great changes that are taking 
place in department store display, varia- 
tions in the form of their men’s wear win- 
dows have become essential and are taking 

place with a speed that is heartening to those who 
have found the old order trying. Down comes the 
old standard and a new flag goes up to the masthead. 
Down go old customs to make way for fresh and 
stimulating designs—designs that win attention be- 
cause of their newness and spriteliness; designs in 
keeping with the requirements of our lively age. 

Of such type is the tie window which Display 
Manager Roeder and his aides recently constructed 
for the William H. Block Company, of Indianapolis, 
a window notable for its abandonment of time- 
honored modes of presentation. Geometric fashion- 
ings supplant the gorgeous flarings and fabrications 
of silk seen in displays for years past; cloth-covered 
panels replace the stands with knotted cravats and 
collars so long favored. Not entirely, to be sure, but 
in such measure that they lose their dominance. 

There was a tall panel in the center with four 
flanking boards supporting it at right and left. Two 
of these were squat, heavy affairs—two slim and 
graceful. All of them were covered with swatches of 
material, either matching the ties which they bore or 
contrasting nicely with the silks of their burdens. 

In dynamic balance were mounted upon them 
striking examples of recent tie purchases, stripes and 
polka dots showing up strongly against coverings of 
like fashionings. In some instances the ties were 
stretched full length and placed at angles, while folded 
ties, draped to expose but a portion of their tips, served 
as reliefs. In others, the tips became steps of pyramid 
. formations, while the center panel bore a diamond pat- 
tern into which four-in-hands and batwings had been 
woven as spokes. On the floor at intervals were stands 
upholding the traditional collar and tie displays, which 
were supplemented by a modernistic ettagere, placed 
before the center panel, upholding a collar stand and 
light drapes of cravats. 

The black floor covering was edged with a flat 
array of ties, laid parallel, tips toward the back- 
ground. The front line was composed of four-in- 
hands, the sides of batwings, and the center of the 
floor mat was used for spoke designs of both patterns 
with tips toward the pane. 

New products of the Truly Warner chain are an- 
nounced significantly in the September trims of this 
great organization of hat stores by a pair of storks 





A TRIO IN THE NEW ORDER—An architectural back- 
ground with lighted niches prepared by H. H. Tarrasch for 
Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis, appears at the top. Ties con- 
verted into the vanes of a windmill appear next in a display 
by Vernon Estes, Kewanee Dry Goods Co., Kewanee, III; 
“Four Aces” typified by cards is the final novelty. It is 
the work of J. L. Dexter, Hartley’s, Fairmont, W. Va. 


hovering over the layouts of headgear. “The color 
scheme is brown and tan,” says Louis V. Silver, head 
displayman. “Panels in the background show autumn 
scenes, while their sides are decorated with red oak 
leaves. The valance presents a fall scene; the floor 
is in tan felt. 

“The feature of the window is our ‘Style Twins.’ 
We show several storks in order to put over the idea 
of reproducing a high-priced hat in style to sell at 
$3.50. In circles appearing in the center of the fore- 
ground these hats are displayed with accompanying 
cards explaining their import.” 
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The great string of fall windows which H. H. 
Tarrasch prepared for Stix, Baer & Fuller, of St. 
Louis, perforce, had its group of men’s’ wear trims 
with the same backgrounds that distinguished femi- 
nine apparel. Tarrasch is one of the leading advo- 
cates of modernism, and in its employment he has 
made great strides, exemplified in each successive 
event of major importance. 

His autumn windows reveal a clarity of composi- 
tion and an austere simplicity which are extremely 
pleasing. In the accompanying illustration, which 
discloses a trim of shirts and dressing gowns, his 
strikingly severe backgrounds with connected panels 
are seen, their left and right extremes pierced by 
small lighted niches. 

Tarrasch is partial to the plateau and he has made 
it the foundation of his units. Three appear in each 
window, serving as bases for stands supporting bust 
forms and shirt boards. Their borders are fluted and 
painted in alternating stripes of silver and black. 


Storks heralded 
new 
“Truly Warner” 
creations in their 
September 
trims. 


How A. Roeder, Block’s, Indianapolis, Mounted Ties on Panels and Fringed His Floor With Cravats 
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“Four Aces” is the theme of a clothing window 
installed a short time ago by J. L. Dexter, of Hart- 
ley’s, Fairmont, W. Va., which put emphasis upon a 
quartet of fabrics. The style of display was not 
unusual, being merely a parade of the four featured 
units with hats, shoes, etc. But the attraction device 
was much to the contrary. On a small modernistic 
stand in the center of the foreground was an uplifted 
hand which bore aloft “four aces”—hearts, spades, 
clubs and diamonds—an inviting eye-arrester which 
intensified the passer’s will to examine the display. 

The geometric trim received further approval in 
a recent display by Vernon P. Estes, display man- 
ager for the Kewanee Dry Goods Co., Kewanee, IIl., 
which converted a showing of ties into a tiny farm 
scene with a windmill as the chief feature. 

“Motion displays are a hobby of mine,” says Estes 
in commenting upon the trim, “and here it got its 
play through the windmill. The blades of the air 

(Continued on page 49) 


The color 
scheme was 
brown and tan. 
Autumn scenes 
appear in 
panels. 
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Where Do All the KOESTER STUDENTS 


Come From? 
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This map, made up from our records of the past five years, gives a graphic idea of where our 
students have come from. Each dot represents a student from the state in which it is placed, although 
no attempt has been made to locate the towns in the states, as this would be almost impossible in 
some of the congested areas. It will be seen that every state in the Union has been represented at 
the school, and also, many foreign countries. 





To make up a chart showing the present location of all of these students would be a more diffi- 
cult task. 

We believe that if such a chart could be made up that it would show a more even distribution 
of Koester men over the country, especially through the western states, than that indicated in the chart 
above. In fact, in most any town in the country where the art of window display is practiced and 
recognized as a dominating factor in retail merchandising, it is safe to assume that you will find some- 
one there carrying on the ideals and holding up the standards of display as they were taught him at 
THE KOESTER SCHOOL. 


Nearly a Quarter of a Century of Teaching 
and Over 17,000 Graduates 


Here is a record to be proud of and an assurance that it will be profitable for you to take this 
same short-cut to success. Four to eight weeks is all the time you have to spend in the school to get 
complete instruction in Window Display, Advertising and Card Writing, After that you are equipped 
to hold down a better paying position and make rapid advancement in your work. 


DON’T WAIT ANY LONGER 
Decide Now to Invest in This Short Road to Success 








a e 
The First Step Is to Write for Catalogue {| Use This Coupon 
r 
. ae age SCHOOL, 
4 1 . Franklin St., Chicago 
The KOESTER SCHOOL i Please send your school literature to 
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Rhythmic Arrangement of Men’s Wear 


A Noted London Displayman Evolves Plans for According His Wares 
a Modernistic Touch by Playing Upon Their Geometric Possibilities 


Ly E. N. GOLDSMAN | 
Goldsman’s School of Window Display, London 


(From “Display,” Organ of the British and Provincial Association, London) 


ESPITE the spread of modernistic methods to all 

classes of English display work, so far there have 

been but a few firms in the men’s wear or haber- 

dashery trades who have attempted anything in the 
way of advanced display, or a more striking or active pre- 
sentation of their goods that would be in keeping with the 
modernistic trend. 

Instead of being well on the way with other countries in 
this yniversally accepted new movement, it would seem that 
we are still in a period of transition and most of the men’s 
wear displays in London’s representative establishments are 
still expressed in terms of mass, semi-open formation, or 
the evenly balanced style of grouping, whose possibilities, 
even pre-war, had been worn threadbare. 

In this country the new impulse—the modern note—and 
persuasive expression of form and design do not seem to meet 
with any great response, and, despite the fact that the new 
movement has long passed the experimental stage on the 
continent and in America, we lag. behind. 

Obviously, this lack of. interest in progressive display 





matters naturally justifies unfavorable comment from tran- 
sient visitors from abroad and gives legitimate grounds for 
them to gain the impression that the window displays of 
what we often proudly term “The Metropolis of the World” 
are behind the times instead of being active factors in modern 
publicity. 

One of the outstanding characteristics of this modern 
movement in display is its utter disregard for all precedent 
and its reliance upon geometrical design rather than pictorial 
effect. 

Both in design, composition and layout the method of the 
modernist craftsman follows a definite vogue based on a 
style of presentation that is governed by the laws of design 
and form. He does not aim at making a picture, but rather 
to the arranging and grouping of his merchandise so as to 
express its quality, its use, and its value, by the employment 
of straight lines, angles or planes, rather than of curves or 
incongruous ornamentation. 

All kinds of symbolical ideas are rapidly and adequately 
expressed by simple devices and motifs, rendered in flat 
tones of color, shaded patterns in sharp contrast, 
or units arranged in rhythmic order of formation, 
which are psychologically intended to definitely in- 
fluence the mind of the beholder. 

Judging from the increasing number of mod- 
ernistic examples that we receive, as well as from 
all contemporary sources, this “rhythm” in the ar- 
rangement of merchandise and design or setting 
becomes more pronounced than ever. The word 
“rhythm,” generally associated with musical terms, 
definitely means “movement,” characterized by regu- 
lar reoccurrence of beat, sound, stress (impulse), 
accent or motive, such as the rhythm of moving 
oars, or regular beat of the pulse, etc. 

In actual display work, the designing of back- 
grounds or settings, or in the layout of merchan- 
dise, the use of “rhythm” denotes a system of ac- 
centuation as determined by the make-up of actual 
units or divisions of design; as “duple” or two- 
part rhythm, consisting of the actual motif or strong 
accent, followed by another of a lighter one; 
“triple,” three-part rhythm, consisting of three units, 
accent, design or motif, followed by three others, 
and so on. 

Movement, in a practical sense, by attracting at- 
tention, adds to the vividness of an impression. One 
of the most important principles in the psychology 
of beauty, utility or design is variation combined 
with similarity; therefore, a more intelligent use 
of rhythmic design or repetition of unit arrange- 
ment of merchandise in dnsplay should be the aim 
of every progressive displayman. 

With this article we illustrate several shirt dis- 
plays made by Messrs. Austin Reed, Ltd., London, 


(Continued on page 55) 





HOW SHORTER HANDLES THEM—tThe top re- 
veals shirts arranged in pyramids with gloves’ fash- 
ioned in like style as reliefs. The center shows 
three units of shirts in occult balance given rhythm 
by a drape of shirting. The base illustrates another 
trim in which the shirts have been manipulated to 
form eccentric pieces of modernist design. 
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Chicago affords the most complete Display Equipment and Decoration Market in the 
World—Time and money may be saved, and the best that decorative genius creates can 
be obtained in Chicago at prices that can not be duplicated—quality considered. 


BOTANICAL DECORATING CO. 
319-27 W. Van Buren Avenue 


Artistic Decorations and Artificial Flowers 


CHICAGO CARDBOARD CO. 
664-670 Washington Blvd. 


Art Poster Card and Mat Board 


CURTIS LIGHTING, INC. 
1119 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Complete Equipment for Lighting Effects 


CURTIS-LEGER FIXTURE CO. 
239 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Wax Figures and Display Fixtures 


THE D. J. HEAGANY MFG. CO. 
1123 W. Washington Blvd. 


Metal Display Fixtures and Card Holders 





INTERNATIONAL REGISTER CO. 
13 South Throop Street 


“CUTAWL” Decorative Cutter 


THE KOESTER SCHOOL 
314 S. Franklin Street 


Display and Card Writing Instruction 


PAASCHE AIR BRUSH CO. 
1902 Diversey Parkway 


Air Brushes and Accessories 


REFLECTOR & ILLUMINATING CO. 
1417 West Jackson Blvd. 


Lighting Equipment for Show Windows 


SCHACK ARTIFICIAL FLOWER CO. 
134-140 North Robey Street 


Window and Interior Decorations 


CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 
190 N. State Street 


Cornell Wood Board 


Endorsed by most critical and discerning displaymen and merchants 
everywhere—and recommended to progressive purchasers by the 
Buyers Service Bureau of the DISPLAY WORLD 


Write for Catalogues! 


Copyright, 1924, by The Display Publishing Co. 
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Along Woodward Avenue in Detroit During September—The Huge Sign Was on View Throughout the Month 


Founder’s Month Celebrated at Kern’s th 


qui 

ae . bor 
Detroit Firm Stages Sixth Annual Fall Sale and Converts Prelude wii 
to Event Into Panegyric of American Leaders dia 


N September Ist of each year the Ernst Kern 

Co., of Detroit, launches Founder’s Month, 

and for thirty days carries on a unique pub- 

licity campaign to impress upon Detroiters 

the association of their institution with the growth of 
the Automobile City. 

For six years this annual celebration has been in 
vogue and each recurring event has seen records 
broken and precedents smashed as sales volume leaped 
upward. 


of leaders featured comprised: Herbert Hoover, 
Alfred E. Smith, Henry’ Ford, Arthur Brisbane, 
Hearst Publications, Governor Fred W .Green, James 
Simpson, president of Marshall Field & Co., Dr. Julius 
Klein, director of the United States Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Walter P. Chrysler, auto 
magnate, C. F. Kettering, General Motors Corpora- 
tion, Alexander Dow, Detroit Edison Co., Major 
Thomas G. Lamphier, John P. McNichols, president of 
University of Detroit, Oscar W. Smith, president of 


Fa 


rou 

As a prelude to the energetic merchandising effort Parke-Davis & Co., Detroit, Frank P. Book, of the as 
which characterizes this month-long endeavor, there Book Estate, Detroit, and others. fort 
is a barrage of publicity which is thrown over the At the corner of Woodward and Gratiot the ; 
city during the final week of August. In this all the scheme was altered to permit presentation of a bronze whi 
newspaper media, direct mail and display space are tablet mounted on a gold and brown panel and placed ki 
linked into one potent battery, whose terrific can- upon bronze plateau feet. This contained the Kern wan 
nonade upon the significance of the month creates a creed, an outline of principles of store operation, nex 
city-wide interest easily crystallized into sales the mo- which has brought the organization favor among De- me! 
ment that September selling begins. troit buyers. Across the Woodward front was stretched - 
This year saw perfect alignment between the ad- a huge electric sign, reading “September Is Founder’s Her 
vertising and display departments when the campaign Month at Kern’s.” This had been used the previous rea 
began. In six and seven column spreads the Detroit year in a slightly different form, but because of the “mi 
newspapers presented the objectives of great political forty-foot addition to the old building which had been pite 
and business leaders, philanthropists and educators. completed during the year, it became necessary to af 
Herbert Hoover, Alfred E. Smith; Arthur Brisbane, space out the letters considerably and to embellish , 
Henry Ford, and a large number of Detroit business the entire extent with a border across the top. This 
and professional men were quoted, while in the fifteen sign was carried throughout the entire month of Sep- ide: 
windows that face Woodward and Gratiot Streets, tember. of 1 
Display Manager Lothar Dittmar echoed these state- Within the store the decorations were simple but | 
ments with panels bearing enlarged photographs of attractive. Massive urns were placed along the ledges thit 
these business leaders flanked by scrolls upon which on the main floor, sixteen of them decked out with an¢ 
their statements appeared. foliage striking the eye of shoppers quickly. They ey 
For four days nothing was visible in fourteen win- were four feet high and thirty-four inches in width, wii 
dows save these large panels with their brown felt and consisted of plaster casts finished in bronze. ais 
coverings, upon which enlarged photographs were Immediately after the first of September all of full 
mounted. The pictures were shown before background these displays were withdrawn and the windows were per 
hangings of monk’s cloth with borders of brown and tan. filled with sparkling new merchandise for the sale. the 
The mounted panels were in gold, the felt. coverings This occasion also marked disclosure of the new back- nee 


in brown, the photo enlargements in sepia. The list 


grounds with which all the windows are being fitted. 
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These are of walnut matched and shaded with ex- 
quisite taste. Walnut floors, marble baseboards and 
borders and seven electric outlets in every window, 
wide entrance doors and full height make these win- 
dows among the most attractive in the city. 





44th Anniversary Is Harvest Sale 


Farm Scenes Suggestive of Fall Appear in Windows 
of Davidson’s as Firm Celebrates Birthday 


By J. T. ERSKINE 
Display Manager, Davidson Bros., Sioux City, Iowa 


|S abate the slogan, “Agriculture, America’s Fore- 

most Industry” before the people of Sioux City and sur- 
rounding territory during the period of preparation as well 
as the sale itself, Davidson Bros. Co. recently staged their 
forty-fourth anniversary sale. 


The theme of advertising was echoed in the windows 
which were revealed to the public on the night preceding 
opening of the sale. The occasion marked the “open house” 
which foreran the opening, and one of the first steps in this 
was the unveiling of the front at seven o’clock. For the 
next two hours the store was open to patrons and friends, no 
merchandise being sold. In place of the overtures of clerks 
and floorwalkers, we substituted the melodious strains of a 
band while aisles were cleared for dancing. Flowers were 
provided as favors for ladies and were distributed on our 
ready-to-wear floor, while sales people were instructed to 
“make everybody feel at home.” Hundreds enjoyed our hos- 
pitality and spread the story of our graciousness to the people 
of the city. 


For window backgrounds we painted agricultural scenes, 
such as the wheat harvest, plowing with tractors, stacking 
grain, and, of course, the “horn of plenty.” We found the 
idea good, as we depend to a large extent upon the patronage 
of the farmers of the surrounding regions. 

A feature of the celebration was a grain show on our 
third floor, where prizes were awarded for the best exhibits 
and talks were given by experts on agriculture from nearby 
state schools. 


In the windows that appeared throughout the sale, we 
tried to run seasonable merchandise that was very new. The 
advertising department opened the sale with about eight 
full pages of advertising and followed with about two pages 
per day thereafter. On the Saturday following launching of 
the sale, children were given tickets to the Orpheum The- 
atre. The tickets were distributed in the toy section and 
hundreds of youngsters enjoyed a special show that was 
opened at 9 a.m. and continued for two hours. 
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Here’s the type of new back- 
ground which Kern’s are in- 
stalling in all of their windows. 
They are of walnut, matched 
and shaded with exquisite 
taste. . Below are three ex- 
amples of the pictorial panels 
of American leaders which 
appeared in windows leading 
up to the sale. From top to 
base they present: Herbert 
Hoover, Alfred E. Smith and 
Henry Ford. 







































GIFT AND ART SHOW SET FOR FEBRUARY 
The National Gift and Art Association, Philadelphia, Pa., 
has announced that its Spring Show will be held at the Adel- 


phia Hotel, Philadelphia, February 18-23. New ideas and 
new developments from all over the world will be exhibited 
for the inspection of the retailer, and capable speakers, such 
as were heard at other meetings of the association, have 
already been engaged for the coming event. Those planning 
to attend are assured a very interesting and valuable meeting. 
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Substitutes for Hodge-PodgeToy Trims 


Human Interest Settings Imparting to Playthings Association With 
Grownup Activities Bring Returns for Dayton Displayman 


ITTLE Orphan Annie,” famed first in the 
poetry of James Whitcomb Riley and more 
recently in a cartoon strip appearing in the 
Chicago Tribune and associated papers, had 

another chance at the limelight last Christmas when 
Everett Quintrell, display manager for Elder & John- 
ston, Dayton Ohio, chose her for the attraction device 
of an unusual toy display. 

The window itself was a novelty A small replica 
of the typical circus amphitheatre had been constructed 


MOTHER GOOSE RHYMES 


HEY. DIDDLE, DIDDLE 
EN, diddie dicidile, the cat 


| VARY VvyVy wyyyey ay 





as a display. rack, and dolls of all types and materials 
were packed upon the seats. Before them was a toy 
clown with a small black-draped stand upon which he 
performed feats of magic, while a brown-skinned mon- 
key watched him as he went through his tricks. 

“Annie” and her dog, Sandy, were merely paper 
cut-outs placed in the left foreground, but they gave 
the window sales power through her humorous appeal, 
“Gee, Sandy, Look at all the orphan dolls!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Let’s adopt one and give it a home.” 

Another window which made 
a productive bid for business 
was ‘a showing of toys before 
huge book panels “opened” to 
present the rhyme of “Hey, 
Diddle, Diddle” from Mother 
Goose. The right page was a 
colorful painting revealing the 
celebrated cat playing the 
“fiddle,” while nearby the “little 
dog” laughed to “see such 
sport.” This window went in 
at the opening of the store’s 
“Toyland.” 

A display that was installed 
early this fall, while not in any 
sense linked with the holidays, 
offers so many suggestions for 
the requirements of the “after- 
Thanksgiving” period that it is 
worth study. 

The material for this win- 
dow was the manufactures of 
children frequenting Dayton’s 
playgrounds. There are seven- 
teen of these recreation centers 
under the supervision of Jack 
Moore, recreation director, who 
was responsible for this unusual 
display. Thousands of people 
pressed around it to see the 
animals, performers and spec- 
tators presented by the Claridge 
Playground Circus. Based upon 


designs drawn from story books 
(Continued on page 59) 





3 =. TWO CIRCUSES AND A BOOK 
”} ‘ : —A toy circus with dolls as spec- 
Ao nas 3 *  tators and acrobats proved a win- 
ning display for Elder & Johnston, 
Dayton, last Christmas. The 
“Mother Goose” display below, 
which followed it was also produc- 
tive. The base shows the “Play- 
ground Circus” featuring products 
of various children’s recreation cen- 
ters. Everett Quintrell designed 
the windows. 
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Wherever there is an artistic touch of more than ordi- 
nary character or quality in a window display background, 
you may be reasonably certain that the Cutawl played an 
important part in the production. 


Displaymen everywhere use the Cutawl and endorse it 
enthusiastically. It is a professional tool and does a 
masterly piece of work. Take the window background 
portrayed above, for example. This design, by the way, 
earned honorable mention for its originator, Louis E. 





The entire background (part of 
a window design) was made 
with the Cutawl. The girl in 
the foreground is so positioned 
that her feet rest on the top 
step. Dress, scarf, etc., are of 
genuine cloth. Real hosiery, 
also, is employed. 


The steps and panel are of 
wallboard, with oval and letters 
cut out and nailed on after 
being painted a contrasting 
color. Mountains, trees, house, 
boat, etc., are cut out of wall- 
board and each spaced about 
2 in. behind the other. Hosiery 
stands were also cut out with 
the Cutawl. 











- made possible this attractive background ~ 


Summerton, display manager for Wm. H. Block Co., of 
Indianapolis, Ind., in the annual Cutawl Window Display 
Contest. 


The new model K6 is achieving even greater distinction 
by reason of its exceptionally fine workmanship—its pre- 
cision, its facility of operation, its ease of adjustment and 
quick performance. These are features which not only 
make for better work but for a saving of time and in- 
creased profits. 


You Need Not Purchase the Cutawl 


outright in order to prove its great value to you. 


for yourself what the Cutawl will do for you. Use it! You'll be amazed at the possibilities it opens. 


for complete details, 


Let us give you details of our 10-Day Trial Offer. 


Find out 
Write us today 


THE INTERNATIONAL REGISTER COMPANY 


13 South Throop Street 





Chicago, Ill, U. S. A. 
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Competition Brightens Shoe Displays 


Keenness of Struggle for Custom Hurtles Chain Stores Into General 
Advance—Department Stores Also Setting Pace 


T has been customary for shoe merchants to 
content themselves with windows which 
were heavily packed with footwear. By 
these heavily crowded presentations they 

felt that the throngs of passers would be convinced of 
the magnitude of the stocks and the wide latitude of 
choice which they were thereby given. 

This may have been all very well a few years 
back when display had not attained its present levels 
in other fields. It may have been quite the proper 
method when stores were chiefly concerned with ob- 
taining goods to meet the requirements of their pat- 
rons. When the demand exceeds the supply, the 
seller may be a bit careless about his sales methods. 





He may be content to become an order taker rather 
than a salesman, because the situation is altogether 
in his favor. 

But when the market becomes disturbed by swiftly 
changing styles, by the competition of other products 
for the patron’s dollar, and multiplication of outlets 
for his line, a new plan becomes imperative. Then 
selling becomes essential—selling that is of a creative 
nature, not only emphasizing goods, but their use; 
not only offering wares, but service. And more and 
more it becomes necessary to “sell” the store as well, 
developing its personality so that it becomes fixed in 
the public mind not as a store but “the store.” 

Conditions have not been well with the shoe field, 
and one of the chief reasons has been the 
backwardness of its advertising. And if the 
advertising was bad, displays were worse. 
Not only have they been bad, but they con- 
tinue to follow in the same old rut save where 
energetic competition drives the slothful into 
desperate counter attacks. 

It is not possible here to enter into a 
lengthy discussion of the efforts which the 
shoe trade is now making to recover lost 
ground. With a determination built of neces- 
sity they are now undertaking to bring their 
field abreast of the department store, the auto 
trade and all the other great divisions of 
modern retailing which have forged to the 
front in recent years. Incidentally they are 
giving more thought to display. 

This kindles hope that, realizing the stress 
now laid upon the window, they will consider 
it one of the foremost instruments for aggres- 
sive campaigning. Certain it is that the chain 
store organizations have already begun to 
elevate the character of their displays and 
that the internecine strife which rages be- 
tween them will advance it steadily. It be- 
hooves the independents who want to keep up 
with the procession to watch their develop- 
ments carefully. It was not so long ago that 
the chain store window in the shoe field dif- 
fered but little from the independent save in 
emphasis upon price. This condition is rapidly 
passing and will soon be forgotten. 

Foremost among exponents of up-to-the- 





THE TWO EXTREMES—Between the cold auster- 
ity of Marshall Field opening windows as typified in 
the top display and the educational trim at the base 
is a wide chasm, but both are valuable department 
store displays. A black and silver plaque and 
wrought iron fixtures characterizes the Field win- 
dow, drapes of patent leather and white oilcloth the 
modernistic exposition of shoe manufacture by A. 
Roeder, Block’s, Indianapolis. The center is an 
I. A. D. M. convention trim by M. H. Luber, The 
Killian Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
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WHAT THE CHAINS ARE DOING—Here are 
two windows exemplifying the high standards of 
display now being established among shoe chains. 
The top is a compact display of Golden Rule Shoes, 
Inc. The base comes from Wise Shoes, Inc., a sister 
organization. Both of the backgrounds are products 
of F. Revesz Ferryman, New York designer of 
modern display decoratives. 





minute windows among the chain retailers are 
the new Golden Rule and Wise Shoe organi- 
zations. Most of their stores are in the east, 
but they are now branching out into the 
middle west, and wherever they go they bring 
with them the unique and attention-com- 
pelling displays which have latterly char- 
acterized their New York stores. 

The high level of display in Gotham made 
it necessary for them to undertake develop- 
ment of their windows with as much energy 
as the average department store in the smaller 
cities. Competition in the great metropolis is 
so keen and the strife between the chains so 
severe that no phase of merchandising which 
leads toward volume sales can be neglected. 
For this reason the average shoe store has 
been alive to the value of attractive windows 
and this activity has had a direct effect upon 
Wise and Golden Rule display. 

For the past year their backgrounds have 
been under the supervision of F. Revesz 
Ferryman, of the Ferryman Art Studio, an 
organization specializing in modernism for 
display. Under the direction of this capable 
designer new settings have followed one an- 
other into the windows with clock-like regu- 
larity and shoppers have become accustomed 
to finding unusual and extraordinary spec- 
tacles in each showing of their footwear. Two 
illustrations which appear here exemplify the 
form which these backgrounds assume. 

A cut-out maid in modern garb strolling 
with a cut-out greyhound appears in Golden 
Rule windows posed before backgrounds of 
salmon and buff. Every unit of the chain 
simultaneously brings out the same figure and 
the same background. Platforms and columns 
are clothed in the same garb. Dainty, light 
trims of shoes and hose are placed before it, 
and, in the course of a day or so, shoppers 
become aware of the ubiquity of the Golden 
Rule maid. She greets them on all sides 
wherever a Golden Rule store meets their 
eyes. East side, west side, all around the 
town, it is the same. Golden Rule’s person- 
ality is assured. Among the maze of shoe stores it 
stands out in all the units, forged out of the outstand- 
ing novelty of a novel display repeated in every 
window. 

The sister chain, Wise Shoes, Inc., follows much 
the same policy, and from the beginning of Ferry- 
man’s relation to their display department has regaled 
its patrons with extraordinary backgrounds. An in- 
stance of the type they are employing this fall is seen 
in the whimsical satire upon blase society loungers 
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in silk “toppers” admiring the hosiery of fair guests 
at a party as they wait for the maid to take their 
wraps. The wall decorations are fanciful and the 
pudgy Pekinese on the staircase contributes a humor- 
ous touch. 

This display was produced to back up a sale of 
“party” slippers, a theme carried out well through dis- 
plays of a number of pairs of footwear with explana- 
tory cards. 

(Continued on page 47) 








An example 
of the “Ballet,” 
a scheme that 
never loses its 
appeal 
to feminine 
viewers. 
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This is the 
work of 


Chamberlin 
Johnson-Dubose 
Co., Atlanta, 
Georgia. 


Stocking Trims That Stop the Passer 


Always Profitable and Always in Demand Silk Hose Merit 
Windowing That Brings in Casual Viewers 


O ware'that the department or dry goods store ex- 

ploits is so often demanded or so productive of 

steady profits as hosiery. No seasons affect its 

desirability or proscribe its purchase. Hence the 
favor in which it stands among merchants generally. 

Whether in America, Britain, Germany or Sweden, wher- 
ever display has reached the status of a profession, members 
of the craft are constantly seeking new settings for hosiery. 
In this they are merely reflecting the interest which their 
employers manifest in its turnover possibilities and the task 
of creating a custom for their establishments that can be 
augmented steadily. 

In this day of transient buying, the casual passer is an 
item of importance to every retail house. Established fol- 
lowings tend to fall away as shoppers buy here or there, 
according to the dictates of their fancy. In such a situation 
the importance of strong window displays cannot be over- 
rated. 


A pleasing 
development of 
the stocky trim 
executed in good 

balance and 
color harmony. 





So often have displaymen turned over the schemes for 
exploitation of hose that there are few totally new plans. 
In reality it is not necessary to ferret them out as long 
as old settings can be reworked and revamped to bear the 
appearance of novelty. 

An interesting example of this policy is seen in a recent 
installation by V. F. McCollum, display manager for the house 
of Chamberlin-Johnson-DuBose, Atlanta, Ga., in whose hands 
threadbare schemes are usually transfigured and made over 
into things of beauty. 

Turning back to the oft-repeated Teutonic plan for re- 
vealing silk-clad limbs projecting from an illusory dressing 
room, the Georgia decorator evolved a set that was remark- 
able for its beauty as well as symmetry. 

This was a unit of a series of six promoting a well-known 
brand. Each display stressed a different type and price. In 
the display which is illustrated “matinee shades” at $1.29 

(Continued on page 37) 


Walter Heuman, 
of Zeisel Bros., 


Elkhart, Ind., 
arranged the 


display to 
precede a sale. 


V.F. McCollum, 
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A very fine natural fern that is ideal for 
display purposes because it will not fade or 
drop its needles. 


GRASS MATS 


Natural green color grass, made of 
a high-grade, fireproof rafia in mats 


36 x 72 inches. 

Pricé €aeh 2. es $3.50 
Prepared Oak and Beech Foliage 

Natural, prepared and _ fireproofed. 


Colors: Leather brown, cherry red 
and green; 


3 to 4 ft. long; per lb...... 40c 
SOUTHERN SMILAX, Prepared 








Lifelike Asparagus ‘Fern 





© LONG -30 INCHES [AND uP 




























Fireproofed. Price per carton (10 Ibs.) 


COME cise, ee 
ean oe 


SOUTHERN SMILAX (Fresh Cut) 


Extra fancy quality; extra heavy 


packed; large size | $10.00 


AGE CR a lO hy gue 
Half Size Case, $5.00 


SHORT 


MEDIUM 
24 to 28 Inches 


LONG 






18 to 22 Inches 30 Inches and Up 
$6.50 per Hundred $7.50 per Hundred $9.50 per Hundred 


EXTRA SHORT—$4.50 Per Hundred 






TERMS: 2% 10 DAYS 


THE KERVAN CO. 


119 West 28th Street 


New York City 
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» Winning Teams for Christmas Displays 
---Walnut and Maple Combinations 





Christmas merchandise, well dis- 
plaved is half sold. Modernize 
your displays with these Onli-Wa 
Fixtures and lure crowds to your 
store. Delivery in time for holiday 
season. Write for catalogue No. 14 
and modern circular. 


The Onli-wa Fixture Co. 


St. Paul Ave., Dept. D. W., Dayton, O. 


New York: Display Center, 1440 Broadway 
Chicago: Display Mart, 7th fl., Medinah Bldg. 

























@ THE BRISCHOGRAPH 


For Display Men, Card and Sign Writers and Poster Artists 


The Brischograph is a projection lantern 15x10x9 inches, made of 
polished iron. Will enlarge newspaper, magazine, photos or sketches 
of 7x7 inches up to billboard size. Reproduces colored pictures in 
their colors. It’s easy to make life size posters, cut outs and back 
ground panels. Simply place picture, switch on lights, focus to size 
wanted and draw with pencil pen or brush direct. Find out what 
similar lanterns cost. The Brischograph sells for only $25.00 BE- 
CAUSE, YOU BUY DIRECT FROM THE MAKER. Comes complete 
with switch cord and plug EXCEPT LAMPS. Two 150-watt lamps 
are sufficient for ordinary work. Send for descriptive booklet. 


THE BRISCHOGRAPH 
92 E. LAKEVIEW AVE. . COLUMBUS, O. 





913 Van Buren, 





For Show Card and Sign Writers 
Easy to Handle and Kee 
Ask Any One of 20,000 Users 


in Order 


The Fountain Air Brush 





Write for Catalog 52D 


Thayer & Chandler 


CHICAGO 
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Balance As Applied to Draping 


Despite the Introduction of New Terms There Are But Two Forms 
and One of These Serves Merely as an Alternative 


UCH has been written of late concerning the 
innovations in balance which have been after- 
maths of modernism. Because of the ten- 
dency for enthusiasts to christen an old form 

with a new name the moment that they stumble upon 
its usefulness, a variety of terms have been concocted 
which serve as a effectual handicap to comprehension. 


One of the latest coinages is “dynamic symmetry,” 
a term originating among the scribes of New York. 
It is a pretty but meaningless appellature, whose only 
apparent function is to confuse and mystify. 

Symmetry is understood as the rhythm of line which 
stamps a form with beauty. But when the object of 
our gaze is imputed to possess dynamic symmetry, a 








beauty of line impregnated with power, no comprehen- 
sible meaning can be gleaned. 

A step toward clearing the muddle is taken by A. 
T. Bird, the most renowned of English drapers, in a 
discussion of treatments for yard goods which recently 
appeared in the London publication, “Display.” “There 
are two forms of balance,” he declared, “‘bi-symmetric 
and occult. Bi-symmetric has the same degree of at- 
traction on each side of a straight line drawn through 
the center, while occult is sensed rather than mathe- 
matically worked out. Bi-symmetric is simple, dignified 
and strong, while occult is involved and more difficult 
to control.” 

E. S. Arkow, display manager for Arnold Constable 
& Co., of New York, still further qualifies the issues 
by declaring that his definition of “dynamic symmetry,” 
which he asserts he was “one of the first to promote,” 
is “unbalanced balance.” 

It is plain, therefore, that the new and confusing 
designation is synonomous with the old and familiar 
occult balance, defined as the opposite to any balance 
where the same proportions are maintained on each side 
of the geometric center of the display. In this guise it 
cannot be well catalogued as “‘unbalanced balance’’ be- 
cause of the very evident fact that it possesses the fun- 
damentals of natural balance, a pleasing symmetry. It 
is, in short, any means of arrangement by which a group 
of objects may be placed in such relation that a greater 
bulk at left or right is apparently weighed up by the 
opposing unit. 

It is interesting to note the manner in which Amer- 
ican displaymen are making use of the two schemes in 
current fabric drapes, an activity in which, doubtless, 
accurate cataloguing of the methods used is of little 
concern, but where ready grasp of the principles in- 
volved is absolutely esential. 

Take as an initial illustration a simple drape shaped 
by Forest E. Wilder, display manager of the Fair Store, 
of Huron, South Dakota. It will be seen that the lines 
of the long drapes from ceiling to floor and from the 
center platform to the background are in perfect rela- 
tion, or bi-symmetric. The same is virtually true of the 
metropolitan display from the Chas. A. Stevens win- 
dow below it, with the huge center drape and flanking 
units of German figures. But in the next illustration, 
a drape by J. L. Dexter, of Hartley’s, Fairmont, West 
Virginia, occult balance enters with a crash, revealing 
two very unlike units, dissimilar in bulk and height and 


yet handled in such fashion that no disconcerting ele-' 


ment affects the balance. This is effected by raising the 





BOTH TYPES REPRESENTED—Both bi-symmetric and 
“occult” forms of balance are illustrated in these drapes. The 
top by Forest Wilder, Fair Store, Huron, S. D.; the trim 
below it, from Stevens’, Chicago, and the base by Louis 
Young, Culbertson’s, Spokane, are of the first type. J. L. 
Dexter’s drape for Hartley’s, Fairmont, W. Va., is “occult.” 
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crest of the left unit to the same height as the right, and 
spreading the drapes from the wrought iron stands be- 
fore it so widely at the base that the narrowness of the 
left drape is obscured. 

A jury of experts would be necessary to determine 
the balance of the next picture. This composition, by 
Louis Young, of Culbertson’s, Spokane, Wash., lacks 
very little of bi-symmetric balance, although the right 
unit is heavier than the left. Probably when viewed 
from the front it was plainly of the occult type, and 
saved from distortion by the overweening influence of 
the huge background plaque. 

An interesting evolution of the bi-symmetric style 
are the light drapes shaped by Willard Bergy, when 
display manager for Schroder Bros., of Battle Creek, 
Mich. Though of unequal bulk, they are of similar 
height, and would impress the average viewer as of 
perfect balance. 

Wesley Bartikoski’s woolen drape for Klemm’s, 
Inc., of Bloomington, IIl., is a strong example of the 
strength of the “occult balance.” In it there is no 
hedging on inequality of opposing units. The right 
drape bulks up in strong contrast to its neighbor at the 
left. But by placing a group of accessories near the 
latter, and introducing a colorful plaque in the back- 
ground at the exact geometrical center, the balance is 
steadied. 

In J. Pollari’s striking angular drape there is frank 
acknowledgement of European influence. Decidedly 
occult in form, it is, notwithstanding, singularly free 
from involvement. Even without the support of the 
modernistic screen which covers the major part of the 
background it would lack disturbing effects. As the 
only substantial unit, it has no opposition; it could not 
be out of balance. The drapes which descend from the 
screen are mere incidentals, in no way entering into 
the symmetry of the composition. 

An interesting combination of both styles is seen in 
a composition of V. F. McCollum, which appeared in 
the windows of the Chamberlin, Johnson-Dubose Com- 
pany, of Atlanta. The right and left units are purely 
bi-symmetric, but the center arrangement of covered 
triangles is as definitely occult. Lacking the support 
of the two wings, this factor would be alarming; with 
them it is merged into the whole structure so easily 
that its peculiar lines simply add to attractiveness. 





Stocking Trims that Stop the Passer 
(Continued from page 34) 

were shown harmonizing with the afternoon frock of the 
single figure. McCollum employed a series of dark curtains 
to produce his “ballet” effect, a slight space between each 
of the three foremost, which overlapped, providing room for 
the imaginary chorus whose limbs were revealed. In this 
conception of a backgrdund for his offering the decorator 
brought in the element of novelty, for, though his portrayal 
resembled the old “dressing room” set, the pose of the leg 
forms implied motion, a quality not heretofore imputed. 

The black backgrounds, the contrast of the light garments 
and the hosiery, and the harmonious synchronization of mod- 
ernistic decoratives with elementary drapes gave the window 
a charm that secured its success. 

More orthodox in its form, although decidedly free from 
formal lines, was a display by W. L. Heuman, which went 
into the windows of Zeisel Brothers, of Elkhart, Ind., about 
the same time. This consisted of three units with stocky 
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SHARE AND SHARE ALIKE—This plate contains pairs 
of examples of the two forms. The top by Willard Bergy, 
Battle Creek. Mich., and the base by V .F. McCollum, Cham- 
berlin, Johnson-Dubose Co., Atlanta, are  bi-symmetric, 
although the center unit of the latter is “occult.” The upper 
center, by Wesley Bartikoski, Klemm’s, Bloomington, IIL, 
and the lower center by J. Pollari, Herbst’s, Fargo, N. D., 
are plainly “occult.” 





end trims grouped about a heavily lettered center panel. 
Dollar hosiery was limelighted and twelve outstanding fea- 
tures of the brand were catalogued on this stretch of wall 
board. At the right, a feminine figure, seated upon a high 
stool, held a pair of hose whose lines she examined critically. 
Drapes, leg forms, boxes and stands went into the composi- 
tion of the stocky side trims producing an aspect of solidity 
that successfully offset the handicaps of a permanent wooden 
background. 
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A Retail Service That Really Serves 


James Campbell Has Built Up a Display Service for Retail Stores 
in Cincinnatt That Sells Merchandising as Well as Trims 


UCCESSFUL retail display services are not 
numerous in the Middle West because the 
labor which the head of such an organiza- 
tion must assume to make his venture last- 

ing will not, as a rule, bring an adequate return. 

Nevertheless, retail trimming on a service basis 
presents a fine field for exploitation to the display- 
man who does not contemplate becoming a depart- 
ment store executive and who prefers to be his own 
“boss.” This has been demonstrated on numerous 
occasions and by none more handsomely than James 
R. Gampbell, manager of the Campbell Display Serv- 
ice, of Cincinnati. 

In the downtown business section, in the uptown 
zone of small stores, at Peebles Corner, heart of the 
Walnut Hills shopping district, Campbell windows 
are numerous, each parading before the eyes of the 
observing critic the peculiarities of Campbell trim- 
ming. For, though the size of the window may be 
large or small, high or low, there is a distinction in 
Campbell display methods that gives it an unques- 
tionable personality. When Campbell enters into con- 
tract with a merchant to handle his displays, there 
is no misunderstanding about the character of the 
work that he is to do. Mechanical trimming is 
tabooed from tthe start. Campbell service involves 
merchandising the window, not only placing goods in 
the window but stipulating what goods shall go in. 

While this seems to be a somewhat audacious de- 
mand upon the patron, as a matter of fact it is the 





Welcoming a Fraternal Convention—A Trim Installed 
for a Client Haberdasher 
most potent agency in winning his patronage. For the 
haphazard and reckless display modes of the past he 
substitutes the method and system of an expert who 
makes it his business to study buying trends and to 
build displays that capitalize them. 

An illustration is provided in the contract which 
Campbell effected with a downtown haberdasher. 
Under its terms he was to receive a basic fee for 
trimming and 10 per cent of the increase in business 
procured by the new windows. He was likewise to 
have the right to pick the merchandise that was 





A Pre-Hallowe’en Display Which Sold More Dress Suits Than Had Been Moved in the Preceding Six Months 
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shown. This agreement seemed very satisfactory to 
the retailer when it was drawn up, but within two 
months he was paying Campbell Service such an im- 
posing fee that he declared that the trimmer had “put 
one over” on him. 

Men’s wear windows are Campbell’s specialty, and 
in handling them he insists upon the ensemble pre- 
sented in units. If it is early fall and the weather 
is still warm he may push underwear valiantly while 
giving shirts and ties a secondary place. If the 
weather turns cold, he turns to shirts, robes, ties, or 
similar apparel because of the belief that the weather 
will supply the incentive for underwear sales. 

One of his clients has a store beneath a bowling 
alley and this fact has been capitalized in a long suc- 
cession of displays. In one a ball appeared among 
apparel requisites of the players with a card declar- 
ing that “This shop is headquarters for apparel for 
bowlers.” In another, a shirt embroidered with the 
emblem of a leading team, was accompanied by a card 
asserting that “We are prepared to embroider players’ 
shirts on short notice.” 

That his organization is based upon sound prin- 
ciples has been proved on numerous occasions. An 
instance is a showing of evening wear which went 
into a downtown window just before Hallowe’en last 
year. More dress suits were sold while it was in than 
had gone out in six months before. 

A cap window for an uptown furnisher was backed 
up with cloth drapes of the same materials. This 
proved the right combination for the time, a period 
late in autumn when the cap usually swings into 
favor. At such a time distinctive trims catch the eye 
of a public already prepared for the merchandise and 
lacking merely the inspiration to buy. 

An aggressive campaign for business is a char- 
acteristic of Campbell methods. Constantly a series 
of letters is working upon prospective patrons; con- 
stantly they are being mellowed for approach and 
enlistment. These letters carry a punch that makes 
them valuable to all members of the fraternity seek- 
ing productive selling propaganda. Three specimens 
which follow are illustrative: 

No. 1 

The enormous value of window display adver- 
tising is not to be doubted. 

It is apparent that the influence of a window 
display is measured by its power to cause passers- 
by to turn from their course and stop before the 
window. 

The value of a show window is a direct func- 
tion of the number of people who will pause to 
to look at the display. 

The creating of new ideas in window display 
is our particular hobby. 

Would appreciate an opportunity to introduce 


our service. 
x * ok 


No. 2 

The enormous advertising value of your show 
wipdow is not to be doubted. 

The space devoted to the show window is 
worth a surprisingly large proportion of the 
rental value of your entire store. 

Now, it is axiomatic that the more hours per 
day a shop or piece of machinery is used, the less 


(Continued on page 75) 
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Fixtures that Stand 
~ the Hardest Tests | 








KLEE DISPLAY FIXTURE CO., Inc. 


| MANUFACTURERS 
| 172 Atlantic Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 











I| WINDOW FABRICS 


That Compel 


ATTENTION 


Vivid—original—and_interest- 
ing group of display fabrics 
that prove their worth by stop- 
ping and holding the roaming 
eye. Write for samples, 


MAHARAM TEXTILE CO. 


107 West 48th St., New York Bryant 2511-2 
= Chicago Branch: 6 E. Lake Street ao 











GREEN GRASS PLUSH 


Something New | One of the many in- 
Erect Pile teresting display fab- 


50 Inches Wide | rics from our line 
Samples on Request—Dept. D 


_ MENDELSOHN’S TEXTILE CORP. 


156 WEST 45TH ST. NEW YORK CITY 

















LITHOGRAPHED DISPLAYS 
CUT-OUTS, POSTERS, ETC. 


LUTZ & SHEINKMAN, INC. 


LITHOGRAPHERS SINCE 189% 
2 DUANE STREET NEW YORE 
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Walker of Wichita Wins Mallory Cup 


Hat Contest Trophy Awarded to Texas Displayman—Duff and Kieffer 
Capture Divisional Honors—Australian Takes Town Honors 


ALLORY hats were brought into the warm 
glow of the spotlight for thirty days of ex- 
traordinary publicity from August 25 to 
September 25, when the Mallory Hat Co., 

of Danbury, Conn., staged a display contest of nation- 
wide proportions. Three classes of entries were pro- 
vided for with prizes totaling $260, and a $10 hat for 
each group. Open to all stores selling Mallory hats, 
the contest dispensed with red tape, required no entry 
blanks, and simply stipulated that not later than Oc- 
tober 1 a photograph, not smaller than six by eight 
inches, recording a display installed during the desig- 
nated period should be mailed to the contest manager. 


Hat on the Ring 





An illustrious committee of judges, consisting of 
John Margulies, president of Worth & Worth, Inc. ; 
C. C. Agate, assistant managing director of the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers, and Morris L. Beard, 
display counsellor, all of New York, passed upon the 
pictures and selected the winners. When their de- 
liberations had been concluded, it was found that the 
silver cup, which was to be given to the leader for all 
classes, had been won by Harry G. Walker, display 
manager for the Hub Clothiers, Wichita Falls, Texas, 
and that Clarence E. Duff, of Erlanger’s, East Liver- 
pool, Ohio, and Clement Kieffer, Jr., display manager 
for Kleinhan’s, Buffalo, N. Y., had won the chief 
prizes for the intermediate and 
large city classes, respectively. 
The small town honors had 
gone to a newcomer, Fletcher 
Jones, of the Men’s Shop, 
Warrnambool, Victoria, Aus- 
tralia, a signal honor for this 
trimmer and a distinction for 
the Australian people. 

Walker’s display of six 
units covered seventy-five feet 
of window “space and pre- 
sented the four hats each man 
should own to be properly 
hatted. The two center units 
were united with a spotlight 
calling attention to the desir- 
ability of Mallory hats for fall. 
A cut-out poster of a man with 
a spotlight focussed on his face, 
added a touch of human in- 
terest. 

Each of the other displays 
represented a hat for a differ- 
ent occasion and was accen- 
tuated by a silhouette cut-out 
of a man wearing a hat and a 
costume appropriate for the 
occasion. Each unit carried 
hand-painted display cards di- 
recting attention to the styles 
and the occasions for which 
they were intended. All of the 
properties of this display, in- 
cluding show cards, poster cut- 





THREE OF THE LEADERS— 
Harry Walker’s trophy winning 
grand prize window is reproduced 
in part at the top where the figure 
and spotlighted circle are shown; 
Clement Kieffer’s metropolitan prize 
entry follows revealing his Cor- 
inthian columns and Victory statue; 
below is Clarence Duff’s prize po- 
litical “take-off.” 
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outs, fixtures and plateaus, were executed in the store’s 
own display studio by Walker and his assistants. 

Clarence Duff’s winner of intermediate honors was 
a timely play upon politics, lugging in the “brown 
derby” of Al Smith and creating headgear for the 
Republican and minor parties to fit this political stage 
setting. The display was built around the caption, 
“Everybody’s Choice—Mallory—The Most Popular 
Hat in the Ring for Fall.” 

The background consisted of:a large black panel 
set placed several inches in front of a cloud effect to 
provide the illusion of distance. The caption was 
lettered on a large white circle and a white stripe that 
ran from the top diagonally to the floor ended in a 
large white ring. This not only gave the background 
a modern art treatment, but directed attention to the 
“ring.” In this was the G. O. P. silk hat, the Demo- 
cratic brown derby, and one or two others, but dis- 
played most conspicuously was a new fall Mallory, 
“the most popular hat in the ring.” 

Flanking the “ring’’ were units of Mallory hats 
on new art pedestals with special display cards to 
identify them. The floor covering was black, save for 
the white circles. The background was a wooden 
fence with the G. O. P. elephant at the left, keeping 
a vigilant eye on his silk tile, while the Democratic 
donkey at the opposite regarded the “brown derby” 
with equal earnestness. Above their heads in the 
cloud “effect” appeared the heads of the respective 
presidential candidates. As could be foreseen, the dis- 
play caught the eyes of passers in a jiffy and cen- 
tered public attention on the window. 

Clement Kieffer, again expressing his favor for 
classical settings, made of his entry a tribute to the 
Mallory organization and went back to the original 
“Ezra Mallory” production of 1823 for a historical 
embellishment. Covering his background with plain 
brown felt, he raised a Corinthian column at each 
end, framing an arched, gold cloth panel, over which 
a garland of laurel was placed. Figures clad in the 
costumes of 1823 and 1928 were posed before it. Be- 
tween them in the foreground was a figure of Victory 
holding aloft the laurel of achievement over the group 
of hats arranged in the center. Show cards at each 
end read, “Let it express you the expressive elegance 
of Mallory hats is truly typically American—6 to 10,” 
and “Mallory, made for the men, with modern ideas, 
in the clearest shades, proofed for rain or shine, wears 
6 to 10.” The center card stated: “Achievement—a 
Mallory hat typifies fashion leadership. For 105 
years, since 1823, the name of Mallory has stood for 
style pre-eminence.” 

The complete list of prize winners is as follows: 
Grand prize, silver cup and $200 in cash, Harry G. 
Walker, the Hub Clothiers, Wichita Falls, Texas. 

Towns of Less Than 15,000 Population: First prize, $150, 
Fletcher Jones, Men’s Shop, Warrnambool, Victoria, Aus- 
tralia; second, $75, “Chick” Atkinson, Atkinson’s, East 
Palestine, Ohio; third, $35, E. Van Harlingen, McCormick- 
Saeltzer Co., Redding, Calif.; fourth, Mallory, $10 hat, Gene 
Greene, C. C. Anderson Co., Blackfoot, Idaho. 

Honorable Mention: L. A. Spell, Webb Bros., Bryan, 
Texas; The Globe, Inc., Hanover, Pa.; Wayne E. McCarrier, 


Price & Co., Roswell, N. M.; Charles B. Haglund, Browns- 
(Continued on page 57) 
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ATTENTIONS 


This new Hosiery Displayer gets 
more of it than any fixture ever 
designed—It stops the crowds 


An item that will boost your 
holiday sales sky high 


y 


i 





_A distinctly moderne fixture that fairly breathes 
life into your displays. 


A single Hosiery Form will show a stocking, but 
this displayer has life—it has that human appeal 
that turns lookers into buyers. Can be used for 
hosiery and shoes or hosiery alone—and man, how 
it increases sales! 


And note how reasonably priced—only 
$15.00, complete. 

Legs are flesh enameled Papier Mache. 
Base and back are wood in ebony black 
and gold trim. 


Now turn the magazine upside down and look at 
the picture. Did you ever see hosiery displayed 
that way before? With a few drapes you can have 
the most original hosiery and shoe trims ever used 
in your town. 


Order Now— % At Once 
No. 3816 Delivery 


THE ATLAS FIXTURE CO. 
2250 Rockwell Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
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The “Bon Marche” Was One of the Paris Department Stores That Sent Exhibits to Athens. The Illustration Shows Their 
Modes Displayed on Siegel Mannequins 


French Fashion Fair Held at Athens 


Grecian Capital Sees Colorful Exposition of Parisian Modes as Great 
Dressmakers Stage International Show—Siegel Figures Prominent 


3y H. ROEDELHEIMER 


International Clearing House of New York, Inc., New York 


RENCH fashions are famed the world over, 
but this does not interfere with vigorous 
promotion of their favor throughout Europe 
by the leading dressmakers of Paris. Con- 

scious of the maxim that “It Pays to Advertise,” the 
great couturiers each year stage an exposition in the 
center of population of a foreign country and demon- 
strate to the elite of this metropolis the superiority 
of Paris fashions by showings of their handicraft. 


Madrid saw their skill in a great show last year 
in which the great stores as well as modistes of the 
French capital participated. Spanish grandees and 
their dames flocked to the show, which revealed not 
only the acme of dress designing, but the funda- 
mentals of display. Leading French mannequins from 
the shops of the greatest figure houses were there 
eliciting the acclaim of their viewers by their inter- 
pretation of modernity in line and facial development. 


This year the exposition was staged in Athens, 
capital of the Greek republic and center of ancient 
Grecian culture. In the shadow of the Parthenon, built 
in the golden age of Attican supremacy in the Levant, 


this superlative showing of modern modes and man- 
nequins was held with such noted modistes as Callot 
and Lanvin, Jenny and Worth, parading their manu- 
factures before the aristocracy of New Greece. Such 
great Parisian stores as the Galeries Lafayette, Au 
Printemps and the Bon Marche were also represented. 


It was significant that most of the robes and 
dresses displayed were presented upon figures from 
the “House of Siégel,’ makers of modern manne- 
quins, whose wares have won high favor in America. 


This relation of dress and figure is symbolic of 
the prestige which Siégel holds in the French capital. 
It is no new manifestation, as previous expositions 
have exhibited the same favor. The effect upon the 
viewers can only be conjectured, but it is safe to as- 
sume that the elite of Athens and neighboring cities 
were greatly impressed both by the style of the ap- 
parel and the international good-will expressed by 
the show. That the exposition will do much to in- 
crease the trend toward western styles which is now 
welling up in the eastern fringes of the Mediterranean 
is a foregone conclusion. 
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This Background Served Three Trims 


While It Is Best to Fashion Special Decoratives for Each Display, 
Well-Constructed Backs Can Be Used Several Times 


By PAUL R. PEARSON 
Crepe Paper Decorator and Installer, Ashtabula Harbor, Ohio 


HERE are merchants who, regardless of the 

beautiful veneers and drapes for the back- 

ground of their windows, have a wish for a 

change to something else that will not entail 

too much expense nor become permanent. For those 

who desire to give the interested public a change, and, 

perhaps, a treat, the only thing to do is to give their 

windows a trim of crepe paper once in a while. Crepe 

paper is inexpensive and provides the windows with a 

colorful background needed every now and then to 
break monotony. 


In the accompanying photos I have tried to show 
just a few different effects that can be gained through 
the use of crepe paper. By actual test these designs 
were used for a month or six weeks without much 
change for the worse in the appearance of the paper. 
Just to prove how well the paper stood the test, let’s 
look at the three photos whose backgrounds are the 
same—the Hind’s window, the Gillette window, and the 
window trimmed waiting to receive the display. If you 
will look at these photographs closely I believe you will 
agree that one looks about as good as the other. This 
will almost explain what I am trying to say for crepe 
paper. Of course, this is not the usual thing to do. 
It is better to build one background for a certain dis- 
play of merchandise and to take that background down 
and build an entirely new one to receive the display that 
takes its place. In this case, however, it was done 
merely to prove that crepe would act twice for the mer- 
chant desiring to use it that way. 


Another display of interesting design was for Ci-Mi 
Toiletries. Nothing was used in its construction ex- 
cepting crepe paper. The window, the pillars, etc., 
were made entirely with paper, thereby causing the 
trimmer no inconvenience in building the same. It re- 
quired about ten rolls of paper to do the job, at a cost 
of about one dollar. The window worked for three 
weeks, was taken out and a fresh design installed. I 
believe, for an attractive display, this is a very reason- 
able price for anything so effective. 


A Cascarets window, which could well be used for 
displaying something much more profitable, was quite 
unique in design. The sides were merely pleated drapes 
with a window effect worked into the background. This 
window was installed with five rolls of paper at a cost 
of about fifty to sixty cents. I am of the opinion that 
it was worth a great deal more than that. Upon in- 
quiring of the merchant in whose place of business the 
display appeared, he said: “It is the first crepe paper 
window I have ever had in my place, but from now on 
this will be a regular feature with me.” You, too, can 
gain an idea as to its worth by giving thought to this 
statement. 


An Amity Findex window consisted primarily of 
paper stretched to form tubes. I also had the opportu- 
nity of talking with the man behind this display. He 
told me that he never realized there were so many men 
without bill folds until this window made its appearance. 
They cleaned his entire stock, which, he agreed, was 
very nice. 

I have been connected with windows and trims for 
the greater part of my working life, and I am ready to 

(Continued on page 64) 














At the top is a view of a Pearson background consisting of 
tubes and streamers. The second illustration shows it with 
a Gillette display before it, while the lower picture reveals 
its appearance after substitution of a Hinds Cream trim. 
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Bureau Was The Pioneer In 
Developing Installation Service 


Constructive Efforts Introduced a New Service That 
Stabilized the Window Display Field 


Not so very long ago it was a matter 
of great chance to place with the govern- 
ment a piece of mail for delivery in some 
distant point. We refer to the times of 
the stage coach and pony express; the 
times when no other means of transport- 
ing the written word was available for 
governmental use; the times when many 
highwaymen and bandits roved the trails 
and looked upon the mails as valuable 
loot and an easy means of livelihood; the 
times when one could not depend with 
any great degree of certainty upon the 
delivery of that entrusted to government 
care. Still, the government rendered a 
wonderful service, the best possible under 
existing conditions, and which, with per- 
sistent effort in uprooting the lawless, was 
finally made reasonably safe, but still very 
slow. 


Then came the invention of the steam 
engine, and its perfection found the gov- 
ernment quick to see the many advan- 
tages it offered to enable the rendering 
of faster and more reliable service in the 
delivery of mail matter. Its many modern 
improvements and the invention of ac- 
cessory means of conveyance permitted 
this method to ever increase in efficiency 
and brings us up to our present day. 


However, with the advent of the aero- 
plane, in keeping with government alert- 
ness for means and methods to render 
serivce with the greatest expediency and 
reasonable safety, came the air mail, join- 
ing the east, west, north and south with 
the lapse of a comparatively few hours of 
time—service personified. 


Like the United.States Postoffice De- 
partment, the Window Display Installa- 
tion Bureau, Inc., pioneered its chosen field. 
It was a hard fight, an uphill struggle. 
At the start there were but a few local 
window display installation service com- 
panies in operation, and a large number 
of these were miserable business failures. 
The installation business, as a whole, was 
looked upon by the maiority of adver- 
tisers as an excellent theory, but con- 
sidered impractical. They had investi- 


gated and watched display services oper- 








ate and some had tried such services with 
the overwhelming result of unsatisfactory 
service, due either to lack of knowledge, 
lack of interest, lack of business available 
to offer an incentive, or other varied 
reasons. 


This was the material and talent with 
which the Bureau had to work. Taking, 
however, the best that was available we 
began our mission to build up a national 
window display installation service com- 
posed of reliable local service companies, 
and, with this humble start, we began 
rendering service to the advertiser. Much 
like the stage coach and pony express, we 
are frank to admit, there were many 
chances at that time that mediocre, poor 
and unsatisfactory service would be se- 
cured in some instances. This, however, 
was taken care of by our guarantee to 
render satisfactory service at all times 
and in all territories, making prompt ad- 
justments of any unsatisfactory condition 
which might arise, for we knew that with- 
out an insured service we could not ex- 
pect to overcome the prejudice of the ad- 
vertiser against window display installa- 
tion services in general. This marked the 
first big step forward towards putting a 
theory into practice and establishing a 
service which filled a long-felt need. 
While not perfect in every respect, still 
the Bureau rendered a wonderful service, 
a remarkable result under the then exist- 
ing conditions. 


As time progressed, we, too, progressed 
by profiting through our experiences 
which we passed along to our associates 
in the form of a code of ethics, instruc- 
tions, bulletins, etc., all in an effort to 
bring order out of chaos. We, too, were 
quick to take advantage of every possible 
means, method and contrivance which 
presented itself which would enable us to 
render a service ever increasing in effi- 
ciency and value. Through our wide and 
varied experience with window display in- 
stallation activities and services we were 
able to gain most valued information 
which made it possible for us to offer sug- 
gestions and to teach local installation 
services the correct methods to pursue in 








order to function effectively, efficiently 
and properly. We caused new blood to 
come into the field; new service com- 
panies to be established where there were 
none before, and assisted them in every 
way possible, thus enabling advertisers to 
enter new markets with this valuable 
medium. 


We worked unceasingly to place Win- 
dow display installation service, the most 
important phase of window display ad- 
vertising, on the plane where it stands to- 
day. Our efforts, we know, are appre- 
ciated by window display installation 
service companies as expressed in the co- 
operation given us. The result of these 
efforts is also recognized and appreciated, 
we feel, by every national advertiser who 
knows the history of this important me- 
dium, and as’ expressed by many through 
the valued business placed with us. 


While, as outlined above, window dis- 
play installation service has made won- 
derful strides towards perfection and a 
service to be proud of is available at the 
present time, still the Bureau feels that 
many more progressive steps should be 
taken to raise installation service on a 
much higher plane, and, incidentally, the 
value of window display advertising in 
general, which, when accomplished, will 
offer many more advantages to the adver- 
tiser. All of these steps already accom- 
plished and to be accomplished, are in- 
cluded in the Bureau platform. We are, 
as stated in the early part of this article, 
working unceasingly to attain our goal as 
rapidly as possible. The speed with 
which we progress, however, must neces- 
sarily depend upon the support we are 
given by the advertiser. 


At the present time we are in position 
to render you the best window display in- 
stallation service obtainable with the least 
possible effort and expense on your part. 
We guarantee the proper and prompt in- 
stallation of each display, so you can see 
that you have nothing to lose and every- 
thing to gain by giving us your support. 
In addition to our fullest cooperation to 
bring any campaign placed with us to 
an entirely satisfactory completion, we 
pledge, in addition, in return for your 
support, our fullest and most expedient 
effort in executing the remainder of our 
platform which stands for everything that 
is advantageous to your best interests. 
The Bureau is a proven force for the ad- 
vancement and perfection of the window 
advertising medium. 


Let us explain how you profit by the 
Bureau method. Write at once. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


A Display Service for National 


COVER 


TEXAS 


The Responding Lone Star 








Advertisers Territory Through the 
Tri-State Window Display Service Texas Display Service 
1108 Laurel Ave., 
116 S. 4th St. BEAUMONT :: TEXAS 
H. Brooks, Manager G. T. Treswell, Mgr. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO BUFFALO—ROCHESTER 


Your Satisfaction Means Our Success 


F. ALTMAN & SON 
415 S. Third St. 


George Altman, Manager 


Responsible Window Display Installation 
Service Covering Western New York. 


WINDO-CRAFT DISPLAY SERVICE 
32 E. Genesee St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
E. Preston Browder, Mgr. 








KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Established and Reliable Display Service 
STARK DISPLAY ADV. SERVICE 
711 E. 31st Street 
W. A. Stark, Manager 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Covering the Cleveland Market and 
Surrounding Points 
WHITMER DISPLAY SERVICE, Inc. 
1405 St. Clair Ave. 

George E. Dugdale, Manager 








CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Hamilton, Dayton, Springfield and the 
Complete Cincinnati Trade Market 


CINCINNATI DISPLAY SERVICE 
603 Southern Ohio Bank Building 





Walter G. Vosler, Manager 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Fali—Winter—Spring—Summer 


Detroit Window Display Service 
438 E. Woodbridge St. 


R. V. Wayne, President and Manager 
Write for “Wayne Clock System” Circular. 





Fly to Europe! 


You wouldn’t think of it because it is still too big a risk 
—the chances are slim that you would ever reach your 
destination—you take a ship— 


But Your Window Displays 


deserve as much consideration if they are to reach their 
destination. Depending upon dealers, jobbers and sales- 
men to see that your windows are installed is a bigger 


business risk than a trans-Atlantic flight. 


Send your: 


displays over the ocean of business in a’ dreadnought, 
where safety is assured, and they will arrive safely at 
their destination—the dealers’ windows. 


We invite you to use our service, which offers guaranteed 
installation of all your displays anywhere and every- 
where in the United States by dealing only with one 
office. Eliminates worry and detail, and reduces display 


costs tremendously. 





Complete portfolio of information sent on request, or 
we will send a representative to consult with you on 
your window display problems and plans without 


cost or obligation. 





Window Display Installation Bureau, Inc. 


The Window Displays of the Nation from Coast to Coast 
Executive Offices 


602 Southern Ohio Bank Bldg. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Eastern Office: Hartford Bldg., 41 Union Square, New York City 





BOSTON, MASS. 


Covering All New England 
RAMIN-NEW ENGLAND DISPLAY 
SERVICE, Inc. 

161 Massachusetts Avenue 


Ezra Ramin, Manager 


MOBILE, ALA. 


Complete Window Display Installation 
Satisfaction Assured 
VAN ALLER’S DISPLAY SERVICE 
250 Stocking Street 
Godfrey H. Van Aller, Mgr. 


CHICAGO, ILL 


Reliable and Prompt Display Installations 


CHICAGO WINDOW DISPLAY 
INSTALLATION SERVICE 
179 N. Wells St. 


M. J. Latz, Manager 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A Complete Window Coverage of This 
Prosperous Territory 
THE S. J. HANICK CO. 
Samuel J. Hanick, Mgr. 
925 Cherry Street 














INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Complete Coverage for National 
Advertisers 


PIONEER DISPLAY SERVICE 
113 S. Capitol Ave. 
Fred W. Weber, Manager 


AKRON, OHIO 


My Service in Conjunction With Your 
Business Will Be a Big Success 
HENSAL DISPLAY SERVICE 

534 Parkdale Drive 
S. V. Hensal, Manager 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Get Into This Big Market 
PITTSBURGH WINDOW DISPLAY 
COMPANY 
1209 Sheffield St., N. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
H. B. Lapham, Manager 











WICHITA, KANSAS 


Distinctive Installations Through 


SOUTHWEST DISPLAY SERVICE 
108 South Washington 


E. C. Mieran, Manager 
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Furniture Trims for Exacting Custom 


Fidelity to Detail Is Essential in Displays Intended for an Affluent 
Public—Windows That Won for Modernism 


IDELITY to detail is essential when custom 
of an exacting nature is desired, and it is 
this type of patronage that must be sought 
when modernistic furniture is marketed. 

The time has not yet arrived for sale of these wares 
upon a popular price level, and, in the meantime, it 
is necessary to cater to those who can afford them. 

Andrew A. Matzer, display manager for the F. & 
R. Lazarus Co., Columbus, Ohio, is meticulous in all 
of his displays, but he is especially alive to the needs 
of furniture windows. In the displays which he pre- 


pared for his fall opening celebration there were three 
units which offered interesting suggestions to furni- 
ture decorators. 

The first of these was an Italian living room, a 
mingling of exquisitely carved furniture, tapestries 
and hangings, and wrought iron accessories. For this 
grouping of wares, a special background was an in- 
dispensable requisite to bring out their beauty. Hence, 
a special back was built, covered with rough plaster 
and provided with an alcove to which three arched 
openings led. Fluted columns flanked the center arch, 
which was presented as a gate- 
way into the inner court, its 
passage-way barred by a pair 
of wrought iron gates. Lamps, 
plaques, floor coverings and 
moulding covers were in com- 
plete harmony. 

Showings of modernistic 
suites were much more in- 
volved. In the first place, wall 
coverings have won recogni- 
tion as the primary _ essen- 
tials of modernistic decoration. 








Though they have received but 
slight consideration in the past 
they make or mar the mod- 
ernistic room. And, moreover, 
they have developed a trend 
toward wood veneered walls 
which have been successfully 
imitated in wall papers. It was 
on this product that Matzer 
seized for backgrounds of two 
large windows. With this de- 
tail provided, he turned to ar- 
rangement of his displays and 
their illumination. 

The first window was a bed- 
room in an American version 
of modernism. A bed, dresser 
and chest of drawers of walnut 
veneer with the panels running 
into triangles served as the fea- 
ture. The background behind 
them was clothed in wood 





EVERY ITEM RELATED—Every 
effort was made by Display Man- 
ager Matzer to assure harmonious 
relation of all features of these win- 
dows. The top, an Italian living 
room, had a special background, 
wrought iron gates, tapestries and 
floor coverings. The modern bed- 
room and living rooms below had 
wood veneered walls, frosted lights, 
modern mirors, fur spreads, etc. 
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veneer wall paper; angular modernistic mirrors were 
hung at appropriate spots, and ceramics of ultra-new 
types were placed on the dressers. Floor coverings 
and draperies were made to harmonize. A bedspread 
trimmed in monkey fur, ceiling lights casting a dim 
glow, wall lights shining through frosted glass shades, 
all contributed their touches to the expressiveness 
and harmony of the setting. 

The living room revealed furniture of a style in- 
clining much further away from traditional patterns. 
The bookcase followed the lines of Paul Frankl’s sky- 
scraper creations, and the reading table, davenport 
and other units were frankly show pieces, correctly 
reflecting the trends of modern art without concession 
to popular prejudices. Here the frosted light again 
played a dominant role, special care being taken to 
insure not only fidelity to the new school of expres- 
sion, but the accent which it places upon comfort. 





Competition Brightens Shoe Display 
(Continued from page 33) 

The Thom McAn fronts and the steady improve- 
ment in Newark displays, the modernistic cards 
adopted by the W. L. Douglas Co., all prove the strides 
toward more perfect display which the chains are mak- 
ing. It should be evident that mere placement of shoes 
in the window is a hangover from an older era—an 
era that has passed. 

Meanwhile, the department stores continue to vary 
the styles of their trims, running the gamut from the 
cold sublimity of Marshall Field’s latest creations to 
the educational “stunts” of the popular price stores. 
In all of the intervening degrees, as well as the ex- 
tremes, there is merit that is proved by their frequent 
repetition. 

In the accompanying panel of illustrations, the top 
is a reproduction of Marshall Field’s fall opening 
shoe trim. The background was covered with silk in 
soft tones and served as an extraordinarily attractive 
support to the black and silver plaque and the special 
fixtures which made up the body of the display. 

In the center is a window which M. H. Luber, of 
the Killian Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, installed at the 
Toronto convention of the I. A. D. M. Odd wooden 
stands arranged in a semi-circle in the “shadows” of 
a drooping crystal tree gave the showing a unique 
appearance which would work to the advantage of 
the average store. 

A. Roeder, display manager for the William H. 
Block Co., Indianapolis, Ind., contributes the final 
illustration, a view of a window outlining the pro- 
cesses of shoe manufacture. Modernistic drapes of 
white oilcloth and black patent leather partially cover 
a caenstone background, while a modern display stand 
supplemented by block columns covers the major 
floor space. Samples of the leathers used in a boy’s 
shoe are shown, as well as the steps by which it is 
assembled. 





I, A. D. M. CONVENTON GOES TO CHICAGO 
Decision of the executive committee of the I. A. D. M. to 
hold the body’s next convention in Chicago has been an- 
nounced. The convention will open at the Hotel Stevens on 
June 17. 
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You Want the Latest | 


DAMASKS MODERNE | 


also monk’s cloth, metallics, plushes, suede cloth—grays, tans, 
blues—that will make an attractive Futuristic Window. 


SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


HYDOL PLUSH MFG. COMANY 


36 East 21st Street 3 New York City 
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and Mailing List Catalog 


Gives counts and prices on over 8,000 
different lines of business. No matter 
what your business, in this book you 
will find the number of your prospec- 
tive customers listed. 

Valuable information is also given as to 
how you can use the mails to secure 
orders and inquiries for your products 
or services. 


Write. for Your FREE Copy 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Largest City Directory Publishers in the World 
Mailing List Compilers—Business Statistics 
Producers of Direct Mail Advertising 
































MIRACLE FABRICS CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers 
Window Trimming Fabrics of the Day 


SILKS RAYONS SATINS 
FAILLES METALINES METAL FABRICS 
RAYON TAFFETAS NOVELTY FABRICS 


WRITE US ON YOUR SPECIAL NEEDS FOR SAMPLES 
Head Office: 79 Madison Ave., New York nll 























A REAL CARD HOLDER 


An Efficiency 
Display Fixture Item 


Send for Catalog of Fixtures 


This Holder Finished in Walnut, 
Mahogany, Natural—Good-Looking. 


3 Sizes—Extendable 
6% to 13”—8 to 17”—14 to 22” 
No. 01—4” Base— 7” Head— 6” Tail 
No. 02—4” Base—10” Head— 9” Tail 
No. 03—5” Base—13” Head—10” Tail 
Postpaid, $2.25 each; 4 for $8.50— 
Cash with Order. 

















The Efficiency Furniture & Mfg. Co., Bedford, Ohio 
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A Crepe Trim for Thanksgiving Wares 


A Combination of Colorful Drapes, Tubes, and Streamers, Which 
Can Be Installed Easily in Any Hardware Window 


~~ 


A distinctive 
trim for 
Thanksgiving 
roasters and 
utensils. 


HANKSGIVING calls for a repast featured by all 
the good old-fashioned dishes which Americans 
have relished since the Pilgrims founded their 
colony on the bleak coast of New England. First 
and foremost is turkey, roasted to a rich brown and served 
with the trimmings of oyster dressing and cranberry sauce. 
For such a day the kitchen must be adequately prepared, so 
why shouldn’t the hardware window call attention to the ap- 
proach of the holiday with roasters and baking dishes. 

This is the purpose of the window which is shown in the 
accompanying illustration. It is neat, well composed, appro- 
priate in color, and provides a strongly seasonal setting for 
the wares destined to appear before the background. 

To build it, procure about six rolls of yellow crepe paper, 
one roll slightly darker than the rest, four rolls of brown 
crepe, and one roll of Thanksgiving special pattern crepe. 
Cover the background with the yellow paper, starting at one 
side and leaving the width of a roll at the bottom uncovered. 
Tack at top only, then place the next strip alongside with 
a one-inch lap over the first. Be sure that the dull side of 
the paper is out. The top of the strip should be folded 
several times so that it will afford a tough, safe anchorage 
for your tacks. Cut all of the strips off two feet above the 
floor and tack them down just as the top was handled. 
Stretch the paper tight to insure against sagging caused by 
dampness. Now place the drapes at left and right of the 
background. Start at the top of the junction of the back- 
ground with the left side wall and tack the brown paper, 
dull side out, at the top of the window (or what is to be the 
widest part of the drapery). Take the precaution to fold the 
crepe paper a couple of times at the tacking point, so that 
the crepe will not pull out. Then gather the folds together 
at the bottom. Stretch the paper tightly at the bottom, where 
the paper is gathered, and tack to the window base, trim- 
ming off the surplus paper. It is very important when in- 
stalling draperies to be sure to pull the drapery very tightly 
before tacking, so that the crepe paper will not sag. Do not 
be afraid to stretch the crepe, as there is very slight likeli- 
hood of it tearing. 

Go back again to the top of the junction of the background 
and left side wall and stretch a drape of yellow paper half 
the width of the brown drape. Tack it down in the manner 
outlined above and repeat both operations in the right-hand 
corner. 
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Brown and 
yellow papers 
combine to give 
it profitable 
appeal. 


You are now ready to hang your three lengths of deco- 
rative streamers in the center of the background. Gauge 
the width between the drapes and divide it by three. Then 
cut off two folds of brown paper to the required width, free 
one end, and fold it for tacking, and: slash the remainder at 
half-inch intervals to the edge of the tacking fold. Tack up 
these pieces, slightly overlapping the brown drapes at each 
side of the background. The center strip should be of yellow 
paper, a shade darker than the body of the background. It 
is advisable to crinkle each streamer before the strips are 
tacked up by taking the folded tissue firmly in one hand and 
twisting it with the other. 

Now place the Thanksgiving pattern paper across the 
base of the background and tack a tube of the same color as 
the central unit of streamers across the joint between it and 
the background. A similar tube should be placed at the base 
where it joins the floor covering. 

The drapes at the front of the window should be installed 
in the same fashion as those at the back, save that only 
yellow paper should be used and that the width should be 
approximately half the spread of the brown drape at the rear. 
The treatment of background should be accorded the two side 
walls. 

The top of the background should be edged off with a tube 
of the same material as those below. Their manufacture is 
handled in the following fashion: Cut a strip of crepe three 
times the width required for the finished tube. Fold one edge 
of the strip to the center at one end, dull side out, and then 
fold the other edge in to meet it, being careful not to make 
creases in either fold. Now fold over the end thus formed, 
making two or three laps. Tack this edge down and then 
stretch the tube out toward the far side of the wall or back- 
ground, where the folding process is repeated. The strips 
should be cut only two-thirds of the length desired, as they 
should be pulled out over the remaining distance. 

The valance across the front should be of the yellow paper 
employed throughout, and is prepared by cutting the end of 
a fold to provide a decoration. Measure the length it must 
fall and then cut off the top of the fold above this point. The 
result is a simple valance that will cover the top of the win- 
dow and insure it a finishing touch. 

Rosettes should be used to cover the joints of the tubes 
over the Thanksgiving paper at the corner of the background 
and side walls. These should be of brown paper. To make 
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them: Cut strips of paper about the width required for the 
finished rosette. Double through center, being very careful 
not to make a crease on the doubled edge. Fold the left- 
hand end of each strip down diagonally, holding it tight at 
bottom, and wrapping it around and around, gathering 
slightly at the same time until the correct size is obtained. 
Fasten any surplus paper below fastening. 


Men’s Wear Trims Keeping Pace 


(Continued from page 24) 


motor were made of thirteen ties, all of the same 
pattern. This air motor was kept turning by an elec- 
tric motor and a series of belts and pulleys that were 
concealed below the platform. It made about thirty 
revolutions a minute. This was fast enough to at- 
tract attention, yet slow enough to show the ties. The 
windmill was as near like a real one as I could make 
it. It was all made in my shop, except the pump. I 
borrowed it from a pump manufacturing company 
that is located here. 

“To get this windmill in natural surroundings I 
used the bungalow, trees, grass and billboard. The 
bungalow is an exact model and is fitted with window 
shades, curtains and lights. It was borrowed from a 
local contractor. The tree is natural. It was cut a 
few days before the display was installed and allowed 
to dry and turn to an autumn color. The grass was 
green. I made the b:ilboard because it fits into the 
whole scene in a natural way. The price card is like 
another kind of out-of-door sign that is seen around 
here frequently. The ties, arranged in regular order, 
completed the display. 


“The connection between the windmill and the ties 
was suggested by the card, ‘Turning in the Winds of 
Fashion! The New E. & W. Ties for Fall.’ 


“This display caused more comment than any 
other I have ever installed. It has also sold ‘more 
ties than any other tie display I have ever made; in 
fact, the boys who are in that department tell me that 
they are almost sold out completely—they have no 
ties left to show. This exceeds by far the results of 
the ‘Bulls-eye’ window that I used in the spring—the 
one for which I was awarded a third prize in the 
Spring Neckwear Week contest. 


“The motion in this display stopped everyone. 
One lady who saw it brought her husband to see it 
the next day. It happened that at that time one of 
the belts had broken and it was not running. Next 
day she stopped me in the store to ask if it would be 
running that night. They were going to make an- 
other trip downtown to see it. It also attracted crowds 
of children and I have had more than one man tell 
me that he had to make a special trip downtown to 
see it just because his boy or girl insisted.” 


All of this demonstrates the quest for original and 
compelling arrangements in which alert windowmen 
are engaging, and this is no mere gesture for the sake 
of acquiring a transitory reputation. It tokens the 
realization that men’s wear demands the same exact- 
ing attention that women’s apparel obtains—that men 
are impatient of an unending succession of similar 
windows. 
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Flood-O-Lite Jr. 
No. 3022 





Flood-O-Lite Jr. 


There is still time for you to order Flood-O- 
Lite Jr. Spot and Flood Light, with Color- 
Lite, and have it in time for your Christmas 
trims if you act quickly. 


Flood-0-Lite Jr. Further Improved 


New Color-Lite attachment rings are now made in 
an improved design which replaces wire lacings 
heretofore used to hold color discs in position. 


Equipped with Guaranteed Sterling Reflector. Con- 
venient Combination Base for attachment to walls, 
ceilings, or transom bars as well as for floor use. 
Furnished with 5 ft. extension cord and separate 
plug. Color-lites included. No extra wiring neces- 
sary to equip window displays with 1 5 

Flood-O-Lite Jr. Price $ .00 


REFLECTOR &- OYandfectures 
Engineers ILLUMINATING CO. 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 
1403 WJACKSON BLVD-CHICAGO-U-S-A4 
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Another Triumph for Utility Display 


Groping Through Experiment and Trials Toward Greater “Line-Load”’ 
Northern West Virginia Magnates Find Window Most Effective 


By J. D. STEWART | 
Display Manager, Monongahela-W est Penn Public Service Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 


RIOR to 1922, window displays and display man- 

agers were anathema to the public utilities serving 

northern West Virginia. About that time the in- 

dustry became cognizant of the fact that the num- 
ber of unwired houses was approaching an_ irreducible 
minimum. This startling fact dazed the executives, who, 
after coming out of their coma, began searching for means 
of increasing “line load,” with the result that they stampeded 
themselves into the merchandising of electrical appliances, 
witMout either adequately surveying the field or seeking the 
services of merchandising counsellors. Men without experi- 
ence or technical training in merchandising were chosen from 
the already existing personnel, with the result that the newly 
established department lost much money for its sponsors. 
As usual, there was a recoil from this costly experience 
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which left a prejudicial opinion among the “higher ups.” 
Only after six years of educational work on the part of 
men who were convinced of the practicability of utility mer- 
chandising has this prejudice been mitigated. 

A resume of the display activities among the utilities in 
this section will no doubt summarize a development char- 
acteristic of the entire United States and Canada. In 1920, 
the utilities were very feeble in their attempts at selling any- 
thing other than commercial and house-wiring contracts. It 
is true that they stocked a few incandescent lamps, seemingly 
with surly reluctance. No attempt was made to sell them. 
The buyers of lamps bought them in spite of the “store 
keepers” or cashiers. 

In those days the superintendents of the district were the 
merchandising tsars in their own localities. In the collection 
offices a few appliances were displayed in front of the rail- 
ing or in other places in the room, unoccupied by the line- 
gangs or meter-readers. Appliances were seldom dusted or 
polished. Many of them had to be charged off at the end of 
each fiscal year or else sold for a fraction of their original 
cost. 

In 1922, the company with which I am connected estab- 
lished its first real store at Parkersburg, W. Va. As this 
venture proved rather successful in adding “line load,” the 
company continued to add stores until we now have fourteen, 
with twenty-five windows; in addition, we cover nine other 
towns with displays, in cooperation with other dealers. In 
1927, we. operated throughout twenty-one counties in West 
Virginia, one in Ohio, one in Maryland, and two in Penn- 
sylvania, serving an estimated population of 445,000. 

It was only after increasing duties forced the store man- 
agers to relinquish some of the work which they had been 
doing that anyone else placed any merchandise into the win- 
dows. This was in many instances done by a salesman or 
by a pseudo-window trimmer from a nearby firm in his spare 
moments. 

In 1924, a display manager was employed part time to 
handle the displays in two of our stores. Since that date 
the Monongahela West Penn Public Service Company has 
been gradually bettering their displays, until today they com- 
pare favorably with the ones installed by other central sta- 
tions, and in many ways are far superior to the average 
small-town display (the largest city served by our company 
is under 35,000). 

Our windows, as could be expected, are generally the 
best lighted in the various towns in which we operate. Each 
window contains at least two circuits, and several of them 
have as many as five, two of which are hot at all times. The 
intensity of the lighting varies according to the neighboring 
stores, but it ranges from twenty to fifty foot-candles. Most 
of our stores have some color-lighting equipment, used gen- 
erally for special displays or in tinting to give atmosphere. 

Our windows are used for three purposes—as a merchan- 
dising medium, as a medium for furthering civic projects, 
and for institutional advertising. Now, a word about each 
of these: 

(1) We are convinced that our displays are most valuable 





GOOD UTILITY TRIMS—Carl Balcomb shows the pos- 

sibilities for artistic trimming with his “Hoo Who? Hoover!” 

display of cleaners, The illuminated crescent owl eyes and 

message are powerful attractions used by the United Light 

& Power Co., Davenport, Iowa. The two lower illustrations 

are from displays by Stuart Bratesman, Providence (R. I.) 
Gas Company. 
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when only one line of merchandise is shown and then in unit 
formation. Show cards are used extensively only when they 
become a part of the units, or when a card is treated as a 
separate central unit. Price cards are used occasionally. 

(2) We encourage civic bodies such as the Industrial 
Board, Chamber of Commerce, Salvation Army, Boy Scouts, 
etc., to make use of our windows in furthering their aims. 
At the present time the Aero Club has on display a model 
airport, fourteen model planes and one zeppelin. Last year 
the West Virginia Wild Life League installed a display de- 
picting an outdoor scene, consisting of many birds and game 
animals. This display materially swelled the membership of 
the Wild Life League. So far as possible, we allow these 
organizations to work out their own ideas of display; how- 
ever, we gladly give any assistance which we can, if ap- 
pealed to. 

(3) As soon as our executives realized the value of win- 
dow displays they subscribed to the high ethics of the dis- 
play profession, with the result that all of our trims are 
inspected carefully in order that these standards are not in- 
fringed upon. We do not allow posters of any kind to be 
pasted upon the plate glass, and only seldom do we allow any 
cards to be placed on the backgrounds. 

Since our display department is not operated scientifically— 
we do not have a yearly budget—we have developed nearly 
as much as we can under the present arrangement and we 
are rapidly approaching a static condition, This is true of 
the other utilities in this section of the state. An explanation 
of this condition is that utility stores are operated by men 
who are not familiar with common merchandising principles. 

During the past two years a change in the personnel 
leads me to believe that the outlook for the future is most 
encouraging. Many of the newer men are university grad- 
uates, who have studied in colleges of business administra- 
tion and are equipped with a far greater knowledge of basic 
merchandising principles than can be gained during years of 
experiences in isolated stores. 


How Fall Openings Were Handled 


(Continued from page 21) 


brown shades. The moulding near ceiling and above entrances 
was in modernistic style of gold leaf. The window was 
elaborated by use of chandeliers, wall brackets, polar bear 
rugs, fur sofa cushions and modernistic furniture. 

Three windows of glassware, lamps and fancy pottery had 
backgrounds of black “patent leather” oilcloth appliqued with 
red oilcloth, Black linoleum floors and modernistic furniture 
added the finishing touches. 

A pair of windows was given over to ultra-modern furni- 
ture settings. The backgrounds were specially built and cov- 
ered with wood veneer wall paper. The correct arrange- 
ment of draperies, ceiling lights, monkey fur bedspread, fur 
cushions and special lighting arrangements on each side of 
the book case all helped to complete the windows. 

Successfully matching the swift pace which he has set in 
recent months, V. F. McCollum, display manager for Cham- 
berlin-Johnson-DuBose Co., Atlanta, Ga., installed a grour 
of windows for his fall opening that merit special considera- 
tion, Backgrounds were uniformly of silver cloth fronted at 
intervals by tube columns with corrugated surfaces. The 
base tube at eye level was shuttled into the shell of an upper 
section so that the latter overlapped it. These columns were 
silvered to match the cloth coverings. From within the upper 
tubes fell the rays of red lamps, providing an unusual color 
effect. Console tables about which the figures were grouped 
were of silver, high lighted faintly with green. The floor 
- coverings were black. By the use of modern mannequins the 
entire scene was given an ultra-modern appearance. 

George Tedeschi, of Meekins, Packard & Wheat, Spring- 
field, Mass., achieved somewhat similar effects with less labor 
by use of modernistic screens before paneled walnut back- 
grounds. His mannequins were clothed in brown costumes 
and accessories of similar colorings were draped nearby. To 
supply a finishing touch, a modernistic lamp was used. 
(Continued on page 80) 
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SCHACKS 


Christmas Flower Book 


Schack 
Artificial Flower Company 
Dongnern . Marwlacrer ors 






This Book Will Help You! 


Schack’s new Christmas Flower Book, 
consisting of 28 pages printed in 4 colors, 
illustrates many new, novel and modern 
decorative requirements in flowers, screens, 
units and displayers that will make your 
Christmas displays a big success. 


Write for This Big Book Today. 
It’s Free for the Asking. 


Visit Our New and Ultra-Modern Studio 
When You Are in Chicago 


SCHACK ARTIFICIAL 
FLOWER CO. 


SSSESSECST CHICAGO uy xStty w 
Coming to NEW YORK? 
The Hotel McAlpin 


is spending 


$2,000,000 


IX the thorough and complete restoration of “New 
York’s Finest Hotel.” 


Everything new!— 











Rich, luxurious carpets and draperies—comfortable, 
modern furniture—cheerful, spacious, IMMACU- 
LATE rooms—all with tiled baths—eleven electric, 
high speed, self-leveling elevators ..... 


These extensive improvements are being effected 
without the slightest interruption of service. 


Next time you’re in New York visit the McAlpin— 
you'll notice an entirely new atmosphere of luxury, 
comfort, efficient service and cordial hospitality. 


FRANK A. DUGGAN, President and Managing Director 


HOTEL M'ALPIN 


ONE BLOCK from PENNSYLVANIA STATION 


BROADWAY at 34th STREET 
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Delegates to the British Convention at Southampton Grouped on the Grounds of the Convention Hall 


British Convention Largest In History 


Fourth Annual Gathering at Southampton Brings Record Attendance, 
But Fails to Effect Consolidation of Display Bodies 


UR Best Convention” is the term which British 

journals apply to the annual display gathering 

which convened at Southampton September 10. 

“This year’s convention was without doubt the 
most successful yet” is their declaration. 

Opening such an assembly with a religious service is one 
of the special features of British tradition. Thus, it comes 
about that the delegates who reach the convention city on 
the Sunday before the opening usually attend a designated 
church in a body and listen to a special sermon. The 
Southampton meeting followed the custom by proceeding in 
a body to St. Mary’s Anglican Church, where they heard the 
rector, Reverend R. B. Jolly, in an inspiring plea for more 
altruism in business. 

On Monday morning promptly at ten o’clock, the mayor 
arrived to extend the city’s welcome to her guests. South- 
ampton has imitated Seattle by the election of a feminine 
executive, Mrs. L. Foster Welch, who has figured promi- 
nently in the public eye since her elevation to this office. In 
a pretentious welcome she said in part: “I welcome you here 
at the fourth convention and I think that it speaks well for 
the organization of your associations that so many people 
have come to attend what is almost a new convention. I 
understand that some of you have come from the north and 
south of England, and from all parts of the kingdom. I feel 
that I should like to say how glad the citizens of Southamp- 
ton are to welcome you to our ancient borough. 

“We are very proud of our old town and the history at- 
tached to it. May I ask you one and all to go to the interest- 
ing parts of the town? You will not have much time while 
you are here, but I hope it will whet your appetites suffi- 
ciently, and that you will desire to come back, because 
Southampton is a very nice place, with interesting people, 
and discoverable places. 

“T should like to congratulate you very heartily upon the 
wonderful improvement that has taken place in the window 
displays of the town in late years, The windows are so 
fascinating nowadays that, personally, my pocket often suf- 
fers more than it should.” 

R. Bishop, president of the Southampton and District 
Display Association, replied to the welcome and extended 
the greeting of his body to the visiting displaymen. Imme- 
diately afterward the first demonstration was put on, C. H. 
Ward, display manager for Daniel Neal & Son, Ltd., of Lon- 
don, illustrating various modes of shoe display. Acknowledg- 
ing the improvement in Southampton windows which was 
noted by all the delegates, he paid a jocular tribute to the 
local club’s president, declaring that “the windows ought to 
be good when the body is headed by a Bishop.” 

G. H. Downing, of the Portsmouth School” of Art fol- 
lowed with a discussion of color, demonstrating combina- 


tions and explaining how proper arrangement added to the 
effectiveness of the use of color. He gave simple rules and 
exhibited a chart showing how a wide range of colors could 
be secured. “The average person will fly to color as a wasp 
will fly to jam, or as a mouse will run to cheese, and if you 
handle your colors judiciously you will draw people to your 
windows and make them stop there,” he asserted. 

Everyone, he said, possessed a color sense, and right from 
early times men had used color to decorate their bodies, 
their dwellings, or their implements of warfare, Even at the 
present day ladies painted their lips and cheeks to attract, 
but whether they achievd their object depended on whether 
they were ‘artists. ( Laughter.) Mr. Downing strongly at- 
tacked what he called “the flagrant travesties of the human 
form,” the models sometimes used in shop windows. They 
had, he said, neither form nor comeliness, and the average 
individual was not attracted by monstrosities. The duller the 
color, the less exciting it was, and the less were the public 
attracted. The chief trouble was that window dressers often 
had not a fine sense of color in their mind’s eye, with the 
result that they produced jarring notes. 

With some trades it was much easier to produce effective 
displays than with others. Ladies’ costumes made a more 
beautiful display than anything else in the world in the shop 
window, though it must be confessed that there was not 
much of them when they were on. (Laughter.) 

Artificial light was a great difficulty in color problems, 
but the difficulty could be overcome. There was a great range 
of colors at the disposal of the artist, but harmony of color 
was an essential point. The simplest schemes were usually 
the best—“If you want to give anything a punch, surround 
it with black,” was one of Mr. Downing’s hints. 

After criticising the display of tickets in a window, Mr. 
Downing went on to recommend that window dressers be 
subtle in their art. “Don’t put all your goods in the middle 
of the window,” he said, “and don’t choke your window with 
goods. Any window which displays all the goods in the shop 
is a terrible sight, and the public will not stand it.” Appeal- 
ing to employers not to limit their employees in the develop- 
ment of ideas, Mr, Downing said: “Give them scope to work 
out ideas and inventions of their own. You are too much 
for that almighty dollar, unfortunately, but you don’t get the 
dollars if you are cramped in your ideas.” 

In the afternoon a demonstration of the latest methods of 
crepe paper decoration was given by B. Bailey, of the Denni- 
son Manufacturing Co. D. Oliver, display manager, Grape 
Nuts, Ltd., addressed the meeting with a talk intended to 
stress the way in which the grocer could improve his deadly 
monotonous methods of display by adopting the one-line 
policy. ; 

The dinner at the Bungalow Cafe on Monday evening 
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was the most enjoyable event ever held by the conventions. 
President Bishop presided and “supporting” him were the 
mayor, the mayoress, Mrs. D. M. Paton, R. Shepherd, presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce, and a number of other 
civic and church representatives. During the evening vo- 
calists and the Gwen Masters Orchestra entertained the diners. 


Ei cnpugetel morning opened with a lecture-demonstration 

by D. St. J. B. Bown, display manager of Holdron’s, 
Ltd., of Peckham, He paid his respects to the “stunt” win- 
dow which often had to be prepared on a few minutes’ notice, 
and declared that its effectiveness depended upon clever 
imitation of persons or animals. He proceeded to demon- 
strate aids he had prepared, such as a cubist man’s head from 
cardboard and plaster, and palm trees from brown paper and 
lino rolls. He also showed how scenery could be painted, 
even if the displayman was not an artist. 

R. W. Shorter, of the Austin Reed haberdashery chain, 
gave a lecture on “Men’s Wear Windows,” which proved in- 
tensely interesting. The advice and information he gave on 
his own experience was greatly appreciated. A. T. Bird gave 
a talk on draping and a demonstration, which finished the 
morning, 

In the afternoon delegates went by boat to Cowes, where 
they landed for a short time. On the return to Southampton, 
tea was served on board. The weather was perfect for such 
a trip and everyone had a thoroughly enjoyable time. 

In the evening, Mrs. Alcock, display manager, Bon Marche, 
Ltd., Liverpool, who substituted for Eric Fleming, gave an 
excellent demonstration of draping. As is well known, Mrs. 
Alcock is an individualist in such work, and her piece goods 
windows have gained fame far and wide. Her demonstration 
dealt with draping methods quite out of the ordinary. 

F. S. Trott gave a talk on “Line Composition,” which was 
of an exceedingly helpful nature and acted as a preliminary 
to his talk the following day. 


.  apegpesgsged opened with a demonstration of men’s wear 
by H. Seaton, Leicester Cooperative Society. He dealt 
with men’s underwear and pajamas. 

The important session to decide next year’s convention 
town and discuss the matter of affiliation with local asso- 
ciations was frankly the one disappointing feature of the 
convention. In view of the preliminaries which had taken 
place, it was felt that all differences would be surmounted 
and unity would at last come about. In a sincere, honest 
speech, Harry Trethowan, president of the British Associa- 
tion of Display Men, placed the case for affiliation before the 
meeting. The loud and prolonged applause which the speech 
won proved that most of the delegates were with him. 

The Leicester delegation, numbering nearly twenty, how- 
ever, expressed disagreement with the terms suggested, and 
the meeting developed into a useless discussion. Portsmouth 
delegates also expressed disagreement with the terms, Mr. 
Bishop, on behalf of the Southampton Association, promised 
loyal support to an acceptable scheme of affiliation. 

A proposition was eventually made by Ernest Willson, 
and seconded by Richard Harman, that a delegates’ meeting 
of the whole of the. associations be called to thrash the mat- 
ter out. 

An amendment that a definite decision be made at the 
meeting was proposed by Secretary Lawrence and seconded 
by Mr. Trethowan, but as there were no other supporters of 
the amendment, the proposition to hold a delegates’ meet- 
ing was carried and it will be held within the next month. 
It was also decided that the place of next year’s convention 
should be left to the delegates’ meeting. 

F. S. Trott, a noted display authority, was the first demon- 
strator on Wednesday afternoon, pointing out the handicaps 
of the “thickly dressed window.” Then came representa- 
tives of the Arundell display organization, manufacturers of 
display fixtures and settings, with a demonstration of mod- 
ernist creations smacking strongly of the continent. This 
purely modernist setting was a revelation to the delegates. 

The evening brought draping demonstrations by D. E. 
Lewis and a lantern slide lecture by Ashford Down, showing 
displays gathered from all over the world. 
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FOR MERCHANTS — DISPLAYMEN ~ ADVERTISERS 


Service Bureau 


The DISPLAY WORLD Service Bureau will be 
glad to supply the latest authentic information about 
anything in the display line in which you are inter- 
ested. If you do not find your needs listed on this 
blank, write a separate letter. If we do not have 
the information you want on file, we'll find out for 











you. Avail yourself of our incomparable service 
facilities without cost or obligation. This service in- 
cludes an analysis of any display problem. 


(1) Air Brushes 

(J Animated Signs 

(J Art Prints and 
Reproductions 

0 Artificial Flowers 

O) Artificial Snow 

CL) Art Screens 

1) Art Studies 

Backgrounds 

Background Coverings 

Books on Cardwriting 

Books on Display 

Books on Draping 

Booths and Floats 

Brushes and Pens 

Cabinets—Revolving 

Card & Mat Board 

Cardwriters’ Materials 

Cash Carriers 

Chairs and Seats 

Color Lighting 

Counters and Shelving 

Crepe Papers 

Decorative Papers 

Decalcomania 

Display Furniture 

Display Forms 

C1) Display Racks 

CL) Dividers—Show 
Window 

(J Drawings and 
Paintings 

0 Drawing Boards 

CL) Exhibit Displays 

C) Fabrics and Trimmings 

CL) Fixtures 

() Flags and Banners 

CL) Hammers—Window 

(] Lamp Coloring 

0) Lighting—Equipment 

(1) Lithographed Displays 

(J Natural Foliage 

LJ Pageants and Exhibits 


OOOOOOOOCooOoooo00000 


(J Plaques (Window) 

() Papier Mache 
Specialties 

CJ Plastic and Composi- 
tion Pieces 

(J Plushes and Velours 

L_) Price Cards—Tickets 

Price Ticket Holders 

Reflector. 

Revolving Display 

Tables 

Screens (Background) 

Socks—Window 

Show Cards 

Show Card Schools 

Show Card Service 

Show Card Supplies 

Show Cases 

Show Case Lighting 

Signs—Card Holders 

Signs—Brass and 

Bronze 

Signs—Electric 

Signs—Wood Letter 

Stencil Outfits 

Stock Posters 

Store Designing 

CL) Store Fronts 

[] Time Switches 

1) Valances 

[] Wall Board 

[1] Wax Forms—Figures 

CJ Wickerware 
Specialties 

(] Window Displays 

1) Window Display 
Service 

1) Window Drapes 

1) Window Lighting 

[] Window Shades 

"] Window Trimming 
Schools 

(1) Wood Carvings 
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() Do You Wish a Copy of Their Catalog? 
[] Do You Plan to Remodel Your Store Soon? 
LJ Do You Plan to Build a Store Soon? 


Name of Firm eee 





Name of Display Manager 


Street wT wi 
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Merchandising the Show Window 


Ability to Bring Out the Romance of Wares, to Sense Buying 
Trends, and to Interpret Attractiveness of Style IsiPrime Requisite 


3y R. C. SCIBIRD_- 


General Merchandising Manager, Hudson Bay Co., Vancouver, B. C. 
(From an Address Delivered to the Pacific Coast Display Convention) 


OR an effective display we know we must pay 
attention to our background; for effective 
operation of a store we must also pay atten- 

tion to our background. We all work in a 

store. Now what is this background and what is it all 
about? Merchandising or store operation has one final 
objective—only one—the various store functions of 
merchandising, buying and selling, control, administra- 
tion. No matter how broad or what the methods ap- 
plied may be, all these come together and join the path 
that leads to the single objective of buying and selling 
goods at a profit, so we may assume that profit will be 
our background. Now, to attain this, what must our 
process be? First and always, we must sell; if we do 
not sell, the whole thing goes “flop.” Now on what 
basis can we, and do we, sell? First and fundamentally 
we must fulfill the demand for human needs. 

There are five factors in merchandising: First, pur- 
chase of merchandise; second, service; third, exploita- 
tion; fourth, buying trends, and fifth, reputation. 

Merchandise, to sell, of course, must be right in 
style, assortments, color, sizes, types, and so forth; in 
other words, it must be merchandise that people want. 
We in department stores are all a part of a service in- 
stitution. We start serving when we select the location, 
when we consider the construction of a building, the 
type of equipment, delivery service, credit service, tele- 
phone service, selling service, etc. This service, that 
service, and all services are designed for one thing—to 
attract customers, and to sell customers. Exploitation, 
that vehicle which gives the message of our merchan- 
dise and our service to the buying public, whether news- 
papers, direct-by-mail, billboards—everything in ex- 
ploitation—is concerned with that goal of sales. 

Then buying trend. Of course, fundamental or 
business conditions must be considered in our plans to 
reach our goal If there is inflation and prosperity, it 
is easy to get. On a prosperous basis we get the busi- 
ness. We sympathize with or congratulate ourselves. 

Reputation: If the reputation of a concern is shady 
as a result of past performances, there is a stumbling 
block. Sound business will go any length to compel 
public good will and pack down sales resistance. If 
your reputation is good, your buying trend satisfactory, 
your vehicle of advertising well oiled, clean and work- 
ing smoothly, your service of a high character and mer- 


chandise of the sort people want, you are going to get , 


sales. Then if you have been a good merchant you will 
have made a fair gross profit. You come to the end of 
the year with the good old “gravy,” net profit. This is 
the goal all through the broad ramifications, all the heart 
aches, the happiness and the satisfaction—all the things 
that go to make up the daily activities. 


Another story: Somebody left this one on my desk. 
One warm summer morning Mrs. Murphy was sweep- 
ing off her porch when Mrs. Carr, the engineer’s wife, 
came along carrying her latest baby, the tenth. Said 
Mrs. Murphy: “I see you are out again with another 
little Carr, and how are you?” Mrs. Carr says: “Yes 
Nora, another little Carr it is, and as far as I am con- 
cerned, I pray the Lord it is the caboose.” 


NOw we have our background. You take a display- 

man, give him a background, and he knows how to 
show it to the best advantage, how to work out the 
detail, how to develop symmetry, harmony, how to at- 
tract and create sales. Let us have the displayman 
“strut our stuff.” We are after sales and profits by 
applying his skill and knowledge in the scheme of suc- 
cessfully conducting the store. If his efforts are to be 
well rewarded and if he is going to get results he must 
know what the store’s objective is and how to attain 
that objective, and, what is more than that, he must 
have sympathy with them. These displaymen are not 
just window trimmers, but live, vital factors in the suc- 
cess of the business. They must know how to organ- 
ize, how to plan, how to cooperate; they must know the 
buying habits of their public and what creates and moti- 
vates buying. ‘Cooperate’ ’is a word much used and 
much abused, but there can be no success without co- 
operation. Success of the business depends upon 
smooth cooperation in the store. There is a daily con- 
tact with the buyers and other executives ; they get the 
opinions of these individuals, and the displayman, there- 
fore, has an opportunity to cooperate fully. He can 


_ assist in the coordination of thought, the unity of pur- 


pose; he must have a complete understanding of mer- 
chandise and its sources; he must be able to sense the 
romance behind the merchandise that is to be presented. 
For instance,we have quite a display of oriental rugs 
just now. With oriental rugs the story can be depicted 
in the windows in such a manner that the prospective 
customer can sense the romance of it—those patient 
skillful native women sitting in their crude little huts, 
creating things of beauty for the adornment of the 
home. After all, about two-thirds of the value of any- 
thing is in the anticipation of ownershop. Isn’t that so? 
Don’t you believe it? 

Our display manager must weigh and know the time 
for fashion windows ; he must know what the sales pos- 
sibility of the store is and what sales events are coming, 
why they are staged, how large the scope and what the 
results should be. He must know the store policy and 
expediency, never sacrificing principle to expediency. 
He must protect today’s business always with vision 
and foresight. He should be in strict harmony with the 
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general scheme, the merchandise scheme, carrying the 
message across to the general public—and I could go 
on and on. One condition is just that much more im- 
portant than the other, but may I impress the thought 
that thinking merchants today, as you well know, are 
attaching greater and greater importance to their dis- 
play managers. And the job they are doing and the 
merchandising must be right, because they are suc- 
cessful. 

I can recall twenty-five or even thirty years ago, 
when the display job was pretty crude. The display- 
man then was a sort of elevated janitor, or he was given 
the job because he could not do anything else—that was 
the' way I got “mine.” Later it was mighty apparent that 
windows pulled the business. There have been wonder- 
ful strides made in the last few years. You know much 
more about them than I do, about the progress we have 
made, and you know where display stands today. 

All of you can visualize what the next ten or twenty 
years may have in store for you in your profession. It 
is not today you worry about; it is away off there in 
the future. The display manager is coming more and 
more into his own. He is getting to be a counsellor in 
store policies and principles; a counsellor and adviser 
in merchandise, in store layout, store equipment; a de- 
termining factor in sales planning and promotion. All 
this should be, for, after all, the display manager con- 
trols the appearance of the store inside and out, and 
there must be proper appearance if there is to be suc- 
cess, and that applies to institutions as well as indi- 
viduals. You fellows are moving rapidly; the display 
game is in the transition stage; it is ever progressing, 
and is continuing to progress, and we have to be con- 
stantly alert to keep abreast of it. Treat it right, your 
profession. It will treat you well, but keep your eye on 
the future. 





Arrangement of Men’s Wear 


(Continued from page 26) 


in which will be noted some excellent examples of two and 
three-part rhythmic arrangement of the units, entering into 
the composition of the differnt groups. 

Figure 1—This is a display of soft lustre shirts in plain 
colors. The central feature is a board cut-out of a shirt de- 
signed along cubistic lines, embodying the “summit” idea. 
The linen tab and stiffeners on collars are featured along the 
floor in the foreground. In this example we have rhythmic 
arrangement in the stands of chamois gloves, placed at each 
side, right and left, and in the center. 

Figure 2 shows a more pronounced attempt at rhythm in 
arrangement. Here we have three shirt units placed in the 
center to the left and arranged in graduated heights, and in 
order to still further accentuate the formation a length of 
shirting from which the shirts were made is stretched 
diagonally, with one end fastened to the ornamental bronze 
grille gate and the other brought to the base of the lowest 
unit so as to form a sharp angle. 

Another excellent example of triple rhythm arrangement 
is illustrated in Figure 3, in which the central group is made 
up of three fitted shirts with bosoms stiffened with angular- 
shaped pieces of heavy strawboard inserted into the bosom 
so as to form almost a diamond shape. 

From the bottom point of each of the graduated height 
shirts a length of shirting is fastened so as to form a triangle 
with the apex meeting the bottom point of each of the shirts. 
Between each of the shirting triangles is placed three other 
shelf stands on which other shirts are arranged. 
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A Compelling 
XMAS DISPLAY 
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pee NAP AYS a real Christmas display must 

be a compelling force. At no time in the 
year is the competition of display windows so 
great. At no time is there greater need for in- 
dividuality in selling displays. 
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wood BOARD 
Panelized Timber 


This year—with Cornell Boards—why not try 
some of the new effects that could not be easily 
secured with other materials. Cornell has the 
strength, lightness and easy-working qualities 
that open up unlimited possibilities in making 
decorative backgrounds, cut-outs and countless 
other display pieces. The wonderful Cornell 
surface can be decorated any way known to 
modern display artists. And Cornell is eco- 
nomical, saves time and the costs of material 
and labor. 


A nearby dealer can supply your needs—or 
write us direct for further information, 


CORNELL WOOD 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 


190 North State Street, CHICAGO 
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Backgrounds and Stands for Jewelry 


Exploitation of Embellishing Wares Calls for Careful. Arrangement 
of Settings—Faddish Fixtures and Set Pieces Essential 


MALL as the average piece of costume jew- 
elry is, its charm can be brought out to the 
satisfaction of the passer if background and 
display stand arrangements are carefully 

handled. The importance of these factors and the 
skill with which they should be prepared is illustrated 
in the jewelry trims fashioned by A. A. Matzer for 
the F. & R. Lazarus Co., Columbus, Ohio, fall open- 
ing. 

Blocks of opal glass piled in step arrangement 





appeared before a modern art hanging and flanked a 
platform with four steps which supported the bulk 
of the showing. Above them was a modernistic head 
with fan-like wings of glass on each side. Mesh hand- 
bags were featured, their exquisitely colored and 
decorated forms being set off by the light of forty- 
five electric lamps gleaming through the glass blocks. 

Mammoth screens arranged in modernistic styles 
served as attractions for windows of glassware, silver- 
ware and china. Another group given to glassware, 
lamps and fancy pottery, was supported by 
backgrounds of black patent-leather oilcloth 
appliqued with red oilcloth, while the floor 
coverings were black linoleum. Modernistic 
furniture was painted to match in red, black 
and silver. 

“The jewelry, leather goods and toilet 
goods departments of the Sisson Brothers- 
Welden Co. are located in the front of the 
main floor and just inside the entrances,” says 
Edward E. O’Donnell, display manager for 
this Binghamton (N. Y.) concern and a 
member of the publicity committee of the 
I. A. D. M. 

“For years Sisson’s has been acknowledged 
as a Style leading organization, and in these 
departments may be found not only the newest 
but the very finest of stocks, including direct 
importations of fine novelty jewelry as well 
as choicest toiletries. 

“There is a brisk trade visiting these sec- 
tions at all times of the year, and at holiday 
time the department is taxed to capacity and 
many clerks are added to the departments 
during this time. Hardly a month goes by 
but what we allot a prominent window to 
these profitable departments. A recent com- 
bination display of jewelry and toilet goods 
with modernistic background contained a 
cleverly executed cut-out panel of a’ young 
woman and dog, which was one of the first 
of a series produced by a leading decoration 
house that specializes in screens and cut-out 
forms of decoration. Behind this screen was 
a strip of oilcloth in modern manner. Manne- 
quin heads used were imported by Sisson’s dis- 
play department from Austria. They may be 
used for jewelry, neckwear or scarfs. 





SETTINGS TELL THE TALE—The power of a 
jewelry display rests in its setting. The size of the 
ware makes contrasting coverings for plateaus or 
platforms essential. A. A. Matzer demonstrates this 
in the upper pair of displays for the Lazarus Co., 
Columbus, O. Note the heads and platform in the 
upper picture, the lighted glass blocks below; also 
observe the value of modernistic screens in Edward 
O’Donnell’s trim for Sisson’s, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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“There is little question but that the average store 
can materially increase the business of these two de- 
partments to a great extent by employing the methods 
of this progressive store; that is, by constantly being 
on the alert for the newest novelties and disposing of 
these quickly and also making use of the best form 
of advertising that is known in retail business, win- 
dow display, the proper handling of which is respon- 
sible for the growth of the entire store.” 


Walker of Wichita Wins Mallory Cup 


(Continued from page 41) 


ville Woolen Mills Store, Albany, Ore.; Jake Pincus, McCoy- 
Recknor, Creston, lowa; Estel Saalman, Cassidy Bros. & Vite- 
toe, Tell City, Ind.; Albert H. Jones, The Great Eastern Co., 
Ventura, Calif.; William Kempen, The Toggery, Inglewood, 
Calif.; J. A. Buskey, The Continental Clothing Store, Stevens 
Point, Wis.; R. H. Knapp, The Red Store, Farmington, 
Maine; O’Connell & Gooch, Berlin, Wis.; Meade Graves, 
Abe’s, Inc., Orange, Texas; Edward D. Shoor, The Peerless 
Clothes Shop, Sarasota, Fla.; E. P. Lavin, Yowell-Drew Co., 
Orlando, Fla.; G. H. Crown, Shelbourne Falls, Mass.; John 
Ray, Cavett & Jones Clothing Co., Jackson, Ohio; Harold 
Smith, The Toggery Shop, Charlotte, Mich.; H. A. Wolf, 
Charleroi, Pa.; Sloan-Green: Clothing Co., Corinth, Mass.; 
P. H. Weaks’ Sons, Fulton, Ky.; Grigg’s Clothing Co., 
Mitchell, S. D.; Archie D. Cochran, Milton S. Lewis, Mt. 
Vernon, Ohio; Walter L. Garmon, The Toggery Shop, Middle- 
town, Conn.; R. E. Wists, The Hub, Washington, Ind.; 
Cooper P. Smith, Brimley’s, Inc., Edinburg, Texas; John A. 
Crotty, Shahan Clothing Co., Marlboro, Mass.; H. B. Lively, 
Hayter Bros., Pampa, Texas. 

Cities of More Than 15,000 and Less Than 50,000 Popula- 
tion: First prize, $150 in cash, won by Clarence E. Duff, 
Wm, Erlanger Co., East Liverpool, Ohio; second prize, $75 
in cash, won by L. J. Bell, C. C. Anderson Co., Boise, Idaho; 
third prize, $35 in cash, won by E. H. McCain, Whiting-Hor- 
ton Co., Raleigh, N. C.; fourth prize, Mallory $10 hat, won 
by A, K. Allen, Watson Bros., “The Hub,” Pocatello, Idaho. 

Honorable Mention: Paul S. Fleeth, Cook & Fleeth, Inc., 
Larange, Ga.; Tarney’s Toggery, New London, Conn.; I. A. 
Iversen, Isermann Bros., Kenosha, Wis.; George L. Heer, 
The Hirsch Clothing Co., Winona, Minn.; Colway & Sawler, 
Oneida, N. Y.; Arthur Caddel Co., Paris, Texas; O. W. 
Snyder, A. W. Cox Department Store, Parkersburg, W. Va.; 
Roland R. Clark, John T. Clark Co., Bangor, Maine; New- 
porte’s Toggery, Norwood, Ohio. 

Cities of Over 50,000 Population: First prize, $150 in cash, 
won by Clement Kieffer, Jr.. The Kleinhans Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y.; second prize, $75 in cash, won by M. Wolfson, Klee 
Bros., Chicago, Ill.; third prize, $35 in cash, won by Thos. 
Hoecker, Schmitz & Shroder Co., St. Louis, Mo.; fourth prize, 
$10 hat, L. K. Reed, Jordan-Marsh Co., Boston, Mass. 

Honorable Mention: Jay H. Newburn, Harry Newburn 
Clothing Co., Des Moines, Iowa; Real & Wood, Waterbury, 
Conn.; Bob Hanson, The Millikan Co., San Diego, Calif.; 
M. H. Luber, The Killian Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Jack 
Greenberg, Hollywood Hat Shop, Hollywood, Calif.; James 
McCreery & Co., New York City; H. M. Whitehead, J. S. 
Hall’s Sons, Knoxville, Tenn.; Harry I. Bass, The Young 
Men’s Shop, Baltimore, Md.; J. H. Schwein, May Brothers, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; Schumm & Snyder, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
S. W. Englund, The Schradzki Co., Peoria, Ill.; Donald D. 
Kester, Selber Bros., Shreveport, La.; P. J. Sullivan, Sulli- 
van’s Men’s Shop, Boston, Mass.; S. S. Treulich, Otto Treu- 
lich & Son, Chicago, Ill.; N. D. Isenburgh, Troy, N. Y. 








FRAME SETTINGS AROUND POLITICS 


The presidential election was signalized by a number of 
windows with political aspects. Clarence E. Duff, East 
Liverpool, Ohio; John Gilbert, Colorado Springs, Colo., and 
Stuart Bratesman, Providence, R. I., produced excellent trims. 
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HOLLY WREATHS 


| Natural Prepared, Everlasting, With Red Holly Berries 


12 inches in diameter........$ 9.00 per dozen 
16 inches in diameter........ 15.00 per dozen 
24 inches in diameter........ 24.00 per dozen 
30 inches in diameter........ 48.00 per dozen 
36 inches in diameter........ 60.00 per dozen 


Write today for copy of our Fall and Xmas Catalog No. 2, 
| with illustrations in colors of Artificial Flowers, Plants, Vines, 
| Wreaths; also Natural Prepared Trees, Plants, Holly Wreaths, 
| etc., Mailed Free on Request. 


FRANK NETSCHERT, Inc. 


61 BARCLAY STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. | 














For All Display Purposes 


GLORAY | 


A Highly Lustrous Jacquarded Rayon 


The beauty of the woven design 
and the colors make this fabric 
an exceptionally suitable cloth. 


Send for sample now! 
I. M. FRIEDMAN & CO., Inc. 


39-41 Walker Street Phone: Canal 2320 New York City 
ORIGINATORS AND PRODUCERS OF DISPLAY FABRICS 



































New Designs 3 


In Wood and Metal 


DISPLAY 
FIXTURES 


Complete lines shown in 
our new catalog. Yours 
for the asking. 


Cincinnati Show Case & 
Display Fixture Works 


232 Main Street, Cincinnati, O. 
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What the Displayman Must Know 


How to Show His Goods Artistically, to Stimulate Buying Interest 
and to Run His Department Economucally Are Factors 


By THORNDYKE DELAND 


Specialist in Executive Placement, New York City. 
(From an Address Delivered to the Pacific Coast Display Convention) 


CAME out here for the privilege of meeting 

you ladies and gentlemen and seeing some of 

your displays on the coast, because we hear a 

great deal about them in the east. After I 
had started I realized I would have to get something to 
say, and as I came along and visited some of my clients 
on the way I asked them just what is the displayman’s 
position in the store. I was talking to one of the promi- 
nent merchants in Minneapolis. Some of their displays 
are wonderful; they almost compare with your stores 
here in Vancouver. He said the displayman must have 
three outstanding qualifications: He must be an artist, 
he must be a merchandiser, and he must be an execu- 
tive, because, after all, the store must have an artist, 
and there is no one better fitted for that than the 
display manager. Many of the displaymen really make 
a study of art, its fundamentals, and go to the bottom 
of it. I have tried to get a definition of real modern 
art. It is hard to get anyone to give you a view, to tell 
you its fundamertals.. From one of the officers of your 
association I got the nearest definition of it. He says 
it is simply a ‘more human portrayal. Some artists, 
when they make a picture or do your portrait, simply 
put lines and colors that show you outwardly. The 
real human artist puts a picture on the canvas that 
shows character, romance, structure and determination. 


The modern artist tries to bring that out; tries to 
bring out the soul of the picture, or the soul of the indi- 
vidual, and I think it is a very good definition of what 
modern art is. 


I asked a lady with the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association of New York what her idea of modern art 
was. She is an authority on the subject; she studied it 
in Europe. And she said it all comes from aviation. 
So many people are now traveling back and forth in the 
air that they get a different view of humanity, our cities 
and our buildings; that modern art becomes a portrayal 
of the new aspect that things take on when we are 
traveling by air. Either explanation may be right, but 
I am just citing those examples for what they are worth, 
as another speaker will discuss the development of the 
new art. 


Modern art, we think, comes from Paris. Yet it. 


originally started here on the Pacific coast, traveled to 
Paris and comes back to us. Here you are making one 
grand mistake. You have the mountains and the plains 
and everything to give you inspiration, yet your win- 
dows have.a tinge of the east about them. Why don’t 
you Pacific coast men, with all this inspiring environ- 
ment, create your own art and let it take the place of 
modern art? Easterners come out here to get a thrill 
and carry back ideas that ought to originate with you, 


ideas that are now tied up with other artistic expression 
for which you get no credit. 

You have to create interest, and a practical interest, 
that will not only sell merchandise, but “sell” the char- 
acter of the store. How difficult this is may be shown 
by a recent inquiry by a furniture store for a display- 
man of the highest qualifications. We went to the 
I. A. D. M. convention at Toronto and saw all the ex- 
hibits and hundreds of photographs, and there were 
very few outstanding. They all had a sameness about 
them. There were none that suited us, and as a result 
this organization has not yet found a man to put origi- 
nality into their displays that will get business for them. 


He subject of merchandising, to my mind, is next in 
importance. I was talking to the display manager 
of a leading Chicago house, who asserted that display- 
men do not study the needs of buyers and merchandise 
men as much as they should. When a buyer comes 
home from market with his purchases and says that 
they must be displayed the tendency is to get them into 
the window post haste. He cited as an exception to the 
rule a man who takes these goods and works out color 
schemes for them. He gets the latest cable advices on 
style, so that he is able to show off these dresses or 
whatever they are and at the same time show that the 
store is away ahead and beyond the others on the street 
in their style merchandise. The displayman I refer to 
went east at his own expense, learned the colors that 
were going to be favored the next season and came back 
and exploited them. The buyer had entirely over- 
looked this subject, as some buyers will do. The dis- 
playman went to the silk buyer and they sent for some 
of the fabrics which were to be strong during the next 
season and they made up some dresses which were dis- 
played and aroused immediate interest. Not only did 
this display manager make a name for himself, but he 
put the ready-to-wear department of the store in the 
lead, and now they have the cream of the business, 
where before they were dragging behind. 

Because of his duties covering so many fields the 
display manager must not only be an artist and a mer- 
chandiser, but a keen executive, a combination of traits 
very seldom found. The executive must train his 
assistants so that he can get away with the assurance 
that work will go on whether he is there or not. Ina 
small organization it may not be possible to have assist- 
ants; the budget will not permit and you must stay 
within the budget. It is one of the most important 
things in department stores or specialty stores today. 

Two or three men’s names were proposed in picking 
out a display manager for a big store on the coast. 
Their window displays had attracted attention through- 
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out the country. But do you know that none of them 
were accepted, and the reason they were not was be- 
cause in their own organization they had failed to build 
up a staff that could be left with assurance that work 
would go on to a reasonable extent when they they left. 
This store was afraid to hire any of these men because 
they had not proved themselves to be executives. Some- 
times a man fails to do it through fear. He is afraid 
to teach his assistant how to do things because that 
assistant will take his job, but it happens so infrequently 
that it should not be in mind. Although these are just 
primary facts I am talking about, at the same time the 
A, B, C’s are what ge cannot go over often enough and 
impress upon ourselves. Train your staff to carry on 
when you are called to some bigger position, or when 
you have to be away from the store. The manager of 
one of the stores in Seattle was taking me through the 
store, and he was showing me with great pride all the 
different departments, and he said the only trouble was 
in the advertising and display departments; that the 
right type of manager was a hard combination to get— 
the artist and the practical merchandiser. They were 
lucky to have been able to do it. They have a Russian 
princess. Russians have a great love for art. This 
princess is a wonderful salesgirl all owing to her back- 
ground, to her knowledge and study of art. Her hus- 
band came into the store and was introduced to me, and 
it was General Riduski. You have to have the practical 
common sense along with the artistic ability. This is a 
subject that is near my heart. 

I asked another manager in a store in Portland, 
“What do you consider constitutes the right kind of a 
display manager?” He said: “The man who shows on 
the outside what can be found on the inside is the ideal 
manager, and it takes considerable study to know how 
to do that.” In some cities, where there is a transient 
public, it is not necessary to change the displays often. 
In a smaller city, where the same people are down town 
often, it is the event of a day for the lady of the house 
to come down town and do her shopping. She gets 
tired of seeing the same old displays. 

The real selling is in the commonplace, every-day 
bread-and-butter set-ups that show the merchandise, 
that impress the people with what we have inside to sell. 

If I can leave any message with you, I would like to 
leave this: that the display manager is a man who can 
put in the practical displays and at the same time main- 
tain the artistic appearance of the windows. 





Substitutes for Hodge-Podge Trims 


(Continued from page 30) 


and comic strips, these acrobats, cowboys, bands lion 
tamers, dancing bears, etc., were mounted on wall- 
board and shown on a platform covered with green 
matting. Below the platform was a display of novel- 
ties made by the children of other playgrounds, with 
the cards identifying them. 

So great was public interest that the store was 
forced to suspend its rule against Sunday advertising, 
which enforces curtaining of all windows over the Sab- 
bath. After the display was taken out it was placed on 
exhibit at the Montgomery County Fair. 
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Just a_ half-block 
south — and to 
wonderfully im- 
proved show 
rooms, all on the 
ground floor— 
more space—all 
decorated in new 
moderne art with 
many ingenious 
ideas for the effi- 
cient, pleasing dis- 
play of our com- 
plete line of dis- 
play equipment. 

We'll be all set to wel- 
come you about Novem- 


ber 15. The latch string 
is out. Come on in. 




































‘2 New York Show Rooms 
4 Display Center, 1440 Broadway 


Cuntis-Leger Fixture bor 


Sole Distributurs in the U. S. A. for Pierre Imans’ 
World-Famous Mannequins 
Chicago, U. S. A. 


239 W. Jackson Blvd. 
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Our Displays are Our Own Creations 


Staff Advertising Men Design Them With Occasional Assistance 
from Lithographers—We Avoid Speculative Sketches 


sy S. E. CONYBEARE 


Assistant Sales Manager, Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


E use several forms of window display ma- 
terial, including large loan displays that we 
route from store to store, paper window 
trims which are devoted largely to the show- 

ing of linoleum patterns, and also lithographic cut- 
out window display material. 

We create practically all of this material in our 
own advertising department, although we secure sug- 
gestions from our advertising agency from time to 
time, and naturally from the lithographers who solicit 
our business. For loan displays and paper window 
trims the average length of showing is one week. Our 


PRA COM EIEN, 
DEPARTMENT 





lithographic cut-out material is intended primarily for 
use in floor covering departments, although it may be 
used in special displays in windows. We have no 
exact figures as to the length of life of the litho- 
graphic displays, although we do know that in many 
cases they remain on display for a good many weeks. 
In working with lithographers we have found by 
experience that it is better for us to develop our own 
display ideas, with, of course, whatever help or assist- 
ance the lithographer may give us, but to concentrate 
our relations with one house rather than invite a large 
number of lithographers to submit ideas in expensive 
sketches, which are unsuited to 
our needs. Occasionally a 
lithographer presents an idea 
to us that is usable, but for 
the most part we seek to avoid 
the heavy cost of speculative 
sketches by sitting down with a 
lithographer with whom we are 
accustomed to do business and 
working out our display pieces 
together. Through experience 
we are able to judge the litho- 
graphic costs pretty carefully, 
and we know that in the long 
run we buy our display ma- 
terials considerably cheaper by 
this method of operation. 
Two traveling displays which 
are now being routed among 
our dealers constitute good ex- 
amples of the form taken by 
our most pretentious win- 
dow material. The first one, 
which operates under the title 
of “Smart Floors for Smart 





ARMSTRONG’S BEST “HELPS” 
—These are traveling displays 
executed in pretentious style and 
routed among high-grade dealers. 
Modernistic panels, keyed so that 
mistakes in placement can be 
avoided, are common to both groups 
and one is equipped with wrought 
iron stands. 
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Homes,” is designed for windows sixteen feet wide 
by eight feet deep and is executed in modernistic 
fashion. The pieces which comprise it are keyed so 
that they can be readily placed in front of the proper 
background panels. 

Two rolls of linoleum are placed in the center of 
the window and the theme panel which bears the cap- 
tion given above is placed in front of them. A large 
panel is then placed at each side of this piece, each 
facing into the center. Then come dividers of one 
or more rolls of linoleum on each side of these, and 
the way is paved for placement of the remaining 
panels. Small pieces of linoleum are provided for 
placement in the center of the foreground to assure 
good balance, while framed reprints of advertisements 
are supplied to be stationed before the central panel 
and at its outer edges. A display card dealing with 
“‘Accolac” is designed to be placed directly in the center 
and as near the front as possible. 

Another setting termed the “color” display is in- 
tended to bring out the rich coloring of our linoleums. 
It ties in with and capitalizes the vogue of “color in 
the home.” Our dealers must use eight rolls of stock 
as a background, leaving a large part of the area for 
introduction of the chief panel, a center piece of tri- 
angular shape bearing the figure of a girl executed 
in modernist style. On each side of it pairs of rolls 
of linoleum are placed, and in the space between them 
and the pair of rolls at each end of the trim wrought 
iron stands in modernistic form are set up and draped 
with materials which the dealer supplies from his 
stock. In the center of the foreground a motor-driven 
color wheel is placed bearing the inscription, “Arm- 
strong Linoleums For Every Floor in the House.” 
This is plugged into the nearest electrical outlet. 
Four color scheme plaques showing different patterns 
of linoleum are then placed along the front so as to 
balance properly, and several angular display cards 
are arranged in the intervening spaces. 





Unique as a Chewing Gum Machine 


Window Advertising Differs From Other F orms 
Because It Must Not Only Interest, But Sell 


By W. C. KIRBY 
Trade Service Dept., E. R. Squibb & Sons, New York City 


HE writer is very much interested in the dictum that 

“window advertising parallels no other form of pub- 
licity.” I also believe that window display is a most unique 
advertising medium; in fact, as unique as a chewing gum 
machine in that it must not only stop the passerby, but stop 
one with money in his pocket and deliver the merchandise 
when he is in a “buying” frame of mind. 

I also agree with the opinion that window advertising 
material is losing its primary purpose if it does not have 
the “it” to bring the customer into the store, regardless of 
whether or not it ties up with the general advertising of he 
manufacturer. A typical example of such a display is one 
you often see in store windows where the manufacturer 
makes a tie-up display illustrating a number of his national 
magazine ads which invariably cannot be read from the street. 
I read somewhere that when a woman is at home reading 
a magazine, or a man reading his daily newspaper, that is 
“reading time.” But when that same person is passing a retail 
store that is “buying time.” Therefore, each piece of adver- 
tising should be so planned as to key-in with the reader’s 
mood, for each has a distinct purpose to accomplish. 
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Have You Used 
the New 


CRINKLE CREPE? 


Have you used this new paper 
and noticed its great decorative 
value? 


New ‘manufacturing methods 
have brought a new scope of 
workability to the new Crinkle 
Crepe. New strength — new 
stretch—brighter sunfast colors. 


You may have sample folds to 
try out if you want them. 
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If You Are Not Now a 


REGULAR SUBSCRIBER 
This Order Blank Is 


FOR YOU! 


You’re reading this issue and no doubt have 
found it offers a complete review of modern, 
up-to-date window and store display methods 
and experiences. You can’t get the full benefit 
from The DISPLAY WORLD unless you get 
it regularly, and the cost is only $3.00 per year. 
Use this order blank TODAY. 


ORDER BLANK 


THE DISPLAY PUBLISHING CoO., 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: Enclosed find $3.00 for a year’s subscription ta 
bin Ph sae aanaed WORLD, 12 issues, beginning with the next 
number. 
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STORE EQUIPMENT DIGEST 1 


jj Fixtures---Show Cases---Store Fronts---Plans---Equipment \\ 


Favor Founded ona Charming Interior 


Lancaster, Pa., Gift Shop Celebrating Fourth Anniversary Attributes 
Much of Success to Unusual Fittings—Displays in Modern Style 


E Forget-Me-Not Gift Shop, of Lancaster, 

Pa., has been in existence four years and 

bears the distinction of being one of the 

most novel houses of its kind in eastern 

Pennsylvania. This status, acknowledged by sales- 

men who make the rounds of the region, is based 

partly upon the progressiveness of its executives, but 

to a greater extent upon the unique equipment and 
displays of the little establishment. 

When it is a question of display, A. Marie Fritz, 
who is one of the executives, is not slow to grasp 
opportunity for forceful windows. Ultra-smart and 
artistically correct, these displays give a joyous tone 
to their neighborhood, permitting the brightness and 
vivid colorings of ceramics and glassware, metal and 
paper to flash out upon the public, suggesting the va- 
riety of the stocks within. Modernism takes its place 
in these compositions, bringing to the fore not only 
the pleasing forms of modern set pieces and ettageres, 


but weird visualizations of familiar beasts, exotic 
buds of cloth, books bound in covers of a new order, 
and vessels of strange shapes. 

But unusual as the windows are, the shop interior 
exceeds them in charm. Herve are fixtures of no com- 
mon kind, running the full length of the shop, serv- 
ing in lieu of shelving, dispensing with counters. On 
close inspection they are found to be colonial cabinets 
with arched out sides. Placed side by side, they run 
the full length of each side of the show room, their 
pastel colorings yielding a brightness very seldom 
found in the fittings of the larger shops. Floors are 
in tile, set off here and there by throw rugs. Tables 
of round or rectangular form appear at intervals, 
providing more display space as well as counter space. 
Lighting fixtures are for direct illumination with cir- 
cular shades about them casting down a strong glow 
upon the objects underneath. 

Just a few weeks back an anniversary sale was 





A View of the Forget-Me-Not’s Interior Showing Types of Shelves 
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The Hub Clothing Co., Devils Lake, North Dakota. 
A Complete Kawneer Installation. 


The holiday season will demonstrate your need of 


A NEW KAWNEER FRONT 


The one time of the year when purse 
strings are wide open—when retail busi- 
ness is at its peak—and you handicapped 
by a store front that is inadequate to the 
occasion. 


Here is one season of the year when 
the power of window display is most 


emphatically demonstrated—in 
profits. 


There is still time to install a new, up- 
to-date Kawneer Front before the holi- 
day season starts. But prompt action is 
necessary. The attached coupon mailed 
today will get it. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
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Name 


THE KAWNEER COMPANY, 3208 Front Street, Niles, Michigan 
Send your book, ‘‘Modern Store Fronts For Better Display’”’ to 





Address 





Kind of Business 
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How Ye Forget-Me-Not Capitalizes Display—Left, a Telling Interior Trim; Right, a Modernist Window 


staged making much of a few departures from their 
usual plan of merchandising. Among these was pro- 
fuse use of tickets in the windows. It pulled hard be- 
cause the rule had been to price but a few items. The 
arrangement of merchandise inside the store was 
altered so that articles of the same price were grouped 
together. This was in marked opposition to the usual 
system, which called for color grouping of goods. 

The sale is said to have been more successful than 
any of the preceding birthday sales, constituting a 
fresh example of the compelling power of display 
when handled in a way that not only interests but 
converts interest into sales. 





Toledo Store Opens New Building 


Lamson Brothers Co. Move into Structure Combining 
Architectural Beauty with Commercial E fficiency 


OMBINING architectural beauty with simplicity 

and commercial efficiency, the new home of the 
Lamson Brothers Co. on Jefferson Avenue, Huron 
and Erie Streets, Toledo, Ohio, which will be one of 
the most attractive buildings in the downtown sec- 
tion, is to be completed for occupancy about Novem- 
ber 15. Excavation was started April 11. 

Every effort has been made by President Julius 
G. Lamson and Vice-President Sydney D. Vinnedge 
by the architécts, Mills, Rhines, Bellman and Nord- 
hoff, and by the contractors, the Henry J. Spieker 
Co., to make the exterior of this structure conform in 
beauty and grace to the planned interior. 

The architecture is of early Italian design, par- 
ticularly pleasing and attractive in a building of this 
type and carried to completion in every detail. 

The lower course of material is of Cold Spring 
rainbow granite from Minnesota. The entire facade 
on both streets is of Indiana limestone. The second 
floor sill will be of ornamental stone. 


This building has a frontage of 200 feet on Jef- 
ferson Avenue, 128.4 feet on Huron Street and con- 
nects with a building which fronts 100 feet on Erie 
Street. This Erie Street building is being remodeled 
to conform with the new building. Eventually it is 
planned to erect a ten-story structure on this site. 

Lamson’s move to its new locality at Jefferson 
Avenue and Huron Street places a large department 
store in the midst of the hotel and public utilities sec- 
tion of the city, and brings retail prominence to To- 
ledo’s most beautiful business street. The entrance 
on Erie Street will face Toledo’s newest and largest 
business block—a 34-story structure to be erected at 
the corner of Erie Street and Madison Avenue. 

Contract calls for the completion of the Lamson 
Building by November 15, but so rapidly has the work 
progressed that the Spieker Co. is well ahead of the 
schedule and may complete it earlier than planned. 





Background Served Three Trims 


(Continued from page 43) 


state that crepe paper is fast becoming an important 
factor in selling more goods. One does not have to be 
satisfied with a set design when using crepe, nor does 
he have to be concerned about the cost. There are a 
thousand different plans and ideas to be worked out 
with crepe paper. Colors, too, of many beautiful shades 
and combinations are waiting for those who care to 
make use of them. There is no end to the possibilities 
of crepe and no end to the increase in volume of sales 
that their proper display can give you. 





PITTSBURGH REFLECTOR ISSUES CATALOGUE 

The Pittsburght Reflector Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., has just 
issued a very interesting and valuable pocket catalogue which 
covers very thoroughly the entire line of “Permaflectors” 
manufactured by the company. Copy of catalogue may be 
secured by addressing the Pittsburgh Reflector Co., 304 Ross 
Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Hints for January in “White Week”’ 


(Continued from page 13) 


store, a tree of handkerchiefs was on view. Special lighting 
devices in the form of fish featured windows of their estab- 
lishment in Leipziger Strasse.” 

Holland also places a great deal of stress upon the occa- 
sion, the stores of Amsterdam and The Hague giving over 
their windows to it with great gusto. Such redoubtable dis- 
playmen as E. Baransky, of Rotterdam, and M. J. Klawer, 
of Amsterdam, extend themselves to the limit to take advan- 
tage of its profit-making contingencies. 

In England, the decline of interest in old-fashioned under- 
clothing and lingerie has somewhat affected the popularity 
of the “week.” “Nevertheless, by many of the larger stores,” 
says an English writer, “the February White Sale event 1s 
still looked upon as one of importance. With such firms as 
Harrod’s, Selfridge’s, of London, and Lewis’, of Liverpool, 
the February White Sale is an event always recognized by 
something unusual in the way of appropriate window displays 
and interior store decorations. 

“Among the most popular forms of decorative designs 
that have been used in connection with the February White 
Sales are those of the many types of ships with sails set to 
‘catch the trade winds, as well as many of the nautical 
gadgets commonly associated with the ship, such as the wind- 
lass and the life belt. 

“The idea is certainly not new by any means, but when 
used, either in the shape of a cut-out, flat painting for the 
setting, or a background, there is always a fascination about 
a ship design for a ‘White Sale’ that never fails to attract 
attention. 

“Very few people who saw the big model of the Spanish 
galleon used by Messrs. Harrods, of Knightsbridge, for a 
central piece in their handkerchief department, could fail to 
appreciate such a wonderful decoration for their White Sale 
last year.” 

A feature of the “week” was the series of sale windows 
appearing at Selfridge & Co. Ltd. London. Every one 
showed a distinct departure from the traditional sale idea, 
and they had a particular piquancy of their own on account of 
the settings taking a symbolic form. 

In one case, a giant cut-out whale was splashing about 
in a sea of sheets, whilst in the background was seen a 
woman in a boat casting her line and the whale was swallow- 
ing the bait, which was a purse. This window suggested 
that the goods displayed were “whales of bargains.” 





NEW COLOR-LITE HAS ATTRACTIVE FEATURES 


The new Sterling Color-Lite No. 125 combines attractive- 
ness of design with improved mechanical design. There 
are no wires to get broken 
and cause an unsightly ap- 
pearance. No time is lost, 
no inconvenience incurred by 
replacing broken wires. In- 
stead of lacing of wire to 
hold the gelatin color discs 
in position, this guard is now 
an integral part of the Color- 
Lite ring. As there is an 
inner and outer ring com- 
prising each Color-Lite at- 
tachment, so also is there an inner and outer gelatin guard. 
The design of these guards precludes any chance of the 
gelatin being cut or broken and falling out of the Color-Lite. 

Although the Color-Lite has always been recognized as a 
Sterling product and designed for use with show window re-, 





flectors and show window floodlights having the same char- 


acteristic bronze finish, the new Color-Lite is still further 
distinguished by incorporating the “Sterling” symbol in the 
center of the gelatin guard, which makes it a most attractive 
product of the Reflector and Illuminating Co., Chicago, III. 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES, Cincinnati, O. 
Enclosed find $3.00, for which send me SIGNS OF 
THE TIMES for one year. 


Get New Ideas on 


Sign and Show 
Card Writing 


FROM EVERY ISSUE OF 


SIGNS 


OF THE TIMES 


THE NATIONAL JOURNAL OF DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


The Big November Issue of 148 
Pages Is Now Waiting for You. 


AMONG THE CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER 


Poster Technique Given Preference in Displays. By 
Coleman McCampbell. 

Shape and Design Should Have Balance in Modern 
Cards. By H. C. Martin. 

Death of Louis Treviso Is Great Loss to Profession. 

Jack Sneed Lends Hand as Plumber. By H. F. 
Voorhees, 

Lacquer Regarded as Most Revolutionary of Fin- 
ishes. By J. W. Faulkner. 

Architectural Fitness and Maximum Display Em- 
bodied in Store Signs. 

Progressive Signicians—Samuel Ross. 

Silk Screen Process Develops Tire Cover Advertis- 
ing. By W. E. Moore. 

Indianapolis Sign Men Get New Grip on Organiza- 
tion. By E. Thos. Kelley. 

New York Association Activities Reviewed at Din- 
ner. By V. W. Sebastian. 

Questions and Answers. 

Hi-Lites in the Domain of Sign Advertising. 

Freshness Is Prime Requisite of Theatre Poster 
Art. By H, Fred Nickel. 

Modern Art Is No Excuse for Poor Drawing. By 
John Whitcomb. 

M. B. Jackson, Skilled Letter Artist. 
Brenner. 

Eye and Mouth Construction Deserves More Atten- 
tion. By Ennis Humphrey. 

Thanksgiving Illustrations for More Business, By 
Manuel Rosenberg. 

Discriminating Advertisers Choose Process Displays, 
By M. Fleischman. 


$3.00 Per Year—30c Per Copy 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Publishers of the New Martin Book 
“1,000 PRACTICAL SHOW CARD LAYOUTS” 
$5.00, Postpaid 


By R. E. 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER BLANK 


($3.50 in Canada.) 
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Window One of the stock declarations of the writer 
Akin to on display is that the window is in reality 
Stage but a miniature stage. It is one of those 

threadbare phrases which corresponds to 
christening of the window as “the eyes of the store,” 
and, when voiced as one of the verbal bouquets with 
which the critic ornaments his discussion, has but 
little significance. It simply calls attention to a simi- 
larity in properties which every windowman can 
recognize, but which apparently has little bearing 
upon his work. 

While it may be assumed that the mannequins 
of the apparel window are immobile actresses who 
parade the charm of new garments, and that the 
lighting and motion devices frequently used in dis- 
play are counterparts of stage apparatus, there is such 
a wide chasin between the technique of stage and dis- 
play manager that neither feels relationship. 

However, as Paul H. Wyse points out in this issue, 
there is practical value in applying stage technique 
to window problems. If the windowman finds his pa- 
tience tried by an unending showing of the same type 
of wares, it is equally true that the theatrical designer 
has his troubles in providing distinctive settings for 
an unending crop of musical comedies and farces. 
Plays may change, but the chorus is eternal and must 
go upon the boards each year in distinctive costumes, 
before distinctive settings. The artist would not think 
of presenting them before the bare walls of the back 
stage, nor even before an old setting, simply because 
the play is so closely attuned to its predecessor. Ap- 
priate drops and all the other accessories necessary to 
the unfolding of the plot are prepared. 

Why shouldn’t the displayman take a cue from 
his policy? Why should he present trim after trim 
before the same backgrounds without any outstanding 
effort to transform his windows into fit stages for 
the presentation of his wares? 


Display Worlia 


Title Registered U. S. Patent Office 
FOR MERCHANTS—DISPLAYMEN—ADVERTISING MEN—NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 
Issued on the Fifteenth of Every Month by 
THE DISPLAY PUBLISHING COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
C. R. ROGERS, Editor 


OUR PLATFORM 
1. The Development of the Art of Mercantile Display. 
2. More Intimate Cooperation of Manufacturer and Merchant. 
3. The Encouragement and Advancement of the Independent Display Service Idea. 
4. An Ideal, Practical and Helpful Personal Service to the Display Profession and 


5. Appreciation of Display by Merchants as the Most Powerful Factor in the 


6. To Maintain the Independence of Its Editorial Columns so That It May Always 
Discuss, Without Fear, Bias or Jealousy, Every Activity in the 
Display Field and Serve Best All Interests. 


Manuscripts, photographs and all editorial material intended for publication should reach the publishers on or before the first of the 
month of date of issue. All photographs reproduced become the property of the publishers. 
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Its Industry. 


Business of Selling. 








Wyse asks this question and answers it. He de- 
clares that if there is anyone around the store with 
an appreciation of the artistic, it is the displayman, 
and he, therefore, should gladly bear the burden of 
selling’ the store executives upon high-class displays. 
It is for him to experiment, to try out and test every 
idea which tends toward increasing public interest in 
his goods. He should shape his backgrounds to con- 
form to them, conceiving the panels and hangings 
as the drops for his still-life playlet. He should seek 
to endow his windows with atmosphere suitable to 
the goods displayed, taking pains to avoid creation 
of the same type of settings for men’s wear that he 
uses for feminine apparel. He should be sure that 
mere piling of goods behind plate glass is avoided and 
that every trim going before the passer is presented 
in a strong, impressive manner, calculated to fascinate 
his public by its beauty, oddity or information. 





Sales Spell The power of intensive interior display 
Power of _ was never better demonstrated than dur- 
Displays ing the opening of the new W. T. Grant 

Co. store at Boston, when seventy thou- 
sand sales were registered the first day. 

Here is a record that is startling. It is no mere 
confirmation of the value of advertising or display, 
or even of astute merchandising. It is more logically 
a commentary upon the successful union of all these 
elements of store operation. But it has its mead of 
tribute for the displayman, a reward for high-powered 
showmanship, that cannot be obscured by any of the 
other factors which brought about this hearty re- 
ception to a new institution. 

Strong as is the window in its ability to lure the 
passer into the store, it has limitations which cannot 
be overcome. If it succeeds in focusing the eyes of 
the viewer upon one item and interesting him suffi- 
ciently to bring him in, its purpose has been accom- 
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plished. It remains for the interior display to pick 
up the burden of selling at this point and to finish 
the task. 

While the window may sell one item, the succes- 
sion of interior displays which greet the patron upon 
his entry may sell him a score. It is this feature of 
Grant merchandising which accounts for the pro- 
digious volume of sales piled up on the initial day. 
It is a feature which calls for careful appraisal. 

By keeping the major portion of its wares in full 
view or arranging eye-gripping counter and ledge dis- 
plays, by placing goods so that they are within easy 
reach of the patron and assembled under price cards 
that supply the only requisite not obtainable by ex- 
amination of the goods, this firm makes quick shop- 
ping possible and multiplies chances for sales. 

Not the least effective constituent of this plan of 
selling is the artistic manner in which display is 
handled. If a special stand will facilitate selling of 
lamps or toilet wares, it is provided; if bins will better 
the appearance of auto parts, they are installed. 

Stands that call attention to lingerie stacked on 
counters are placed so that colorful drapes of the fea- 
tured garments may be raised at this spot. Ties are 
treated in the same manner. Glassware is massed 
so that the glint of its crystal may catch the eye of 
the patron in a distant aisle. 

To W. H. Ryder, who is display manager for the 
chain, must go much of the credit for the system that 
makes these results possible. From New York he 
oversees window and interior trims of the entire chain, 
studying the peculiarities of the various wares and 
working out means for winning them the utmost atten- 
tion. A minute change here and an improvement of 
detail there evidence his watchfulness, and the effective- 
ness of Grant displays evidences the soundness of his 
theories. 





Linoleum One of the features of the recent fall 
and Sheet opening was the favor bestowed upon 
Iron Arrive. linoleum in background and floor deco- 

rations. This is a natural sequence to 
the flare for oilcloth and patent leather which de- 
veloped last spring. 

Black and gray have been correlative contrasts 
ever since modernism first came upon the stage. It 
was evident from the beginning that such a combina- 
tion must work a pronounced effect upon flooring. 
Various types of coverings have been tried in the 
past twelve months without material satisfaction, and 
now black linoleum appears as a boon long sought 
by the window progressive. 

Not only is it approved for the floor, but for the 
background as well. It lacks the shimmer of patent 
leather, but it costs less and is more durable. It can 
be used repeatedly and laid aside for other oeca- 
sions without apprehension. It can be obtained in 
many patterns, enabling the trimmer who seeks a 
convenient and inexpensive mask for permanent back- 
grounds to provide a wide range of coverings. 

Most extraordinary of all, the recruits to win- 
dow use enlisted in recent months is corrugated iron. 
This utilitarian product heretofore used in siding tem- 
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porary industrial structures has a surface that adapts 
itself perfectly to the type of background now in 
vogue along Fifth Avenue. With a coat of silver or 
bronze, it is ready for installation, and it conveys an 
atmosphere of richness to the window that is all but 
unobtainable from other products. 





Rhythmic From our English colleagues comes de- 
Clothing tails of a new plan of men’s wear trim- 
Trims ming that should mean much to the win- 


dowmen of America. R. W. Shorter, dis-: 
play manager for Austin Reed, Ltd., of London, 
epitomized it to the British display convention at 
Southampton in September, and in doing so per- 
formed a service to the displaymen of all lands. 

The bulk of men’s wear trims are as alike as peas 
from the same pod. Rigid in balance, sternly har- 
monious in color, set off by the same accessories, they 
lack distinction and only catch the attention of the 
passer when he is in the market, or is attracted by 
some extraordinarily colored cravat or shirt. Even 
embracing of modernism altered their appearance 
only through inclusion of angular panels. 

This is largely due to insistence that merchandise 
only shall be stressed, coupled with the pressure for 
time which the men’s wear trimmer ordinarily ex- 
periences. All this constitutes the very best of reasons 
for interest in the new Shorter windows which change 
the form of the trim without introduction of new 
display stands or display accessories. 

Shorter simply applies modernistic principles to 
his trims, falling back upon their natural adaptiveness 
to geometrical layouts. By utilizing the straight lines 
of shirts and collars, pajamas, and similar goods, he 
is able to produce angular formations that conform 
to today’s art vogues. 





Leipzig The old “fair” city of Leipzig, which 
World Meet was for centuries the chief trading 
Epochal center of central Europe, had a new 


experience in the concluding days of 
October when delegates from most of the European 
countries and America met to consider the problems 
confronting the display profession. 

Under the leadership of the German Association 
of Window Decorators, an assembly of German, 
Dutch, French, Austrian, English, Swedish, Polish 
and American representatives was convened. Sprin- 
klings of representation came from other states. 

The proceedings of the conferences are not yet 
available, but it is not to be doubted that salutary 
results were achieved. More than that, for the first 
time a genuine international gathering was staged and 
displaymen from all over the earth received their first 
chance to rub elbows with each other and get ac- 
quainted with each other’s views. 

It is particularly fortunate that circumstances 
made it possible for such outstanding representatives 
of the I. A. D. M. as Clement Kieffer, Jr., and L. L. 
Wilkins to attend. Undoubtedly as the result of their 
visit they will come back with a clear and outstanding 
estimate of the worth of international contact and co- 
operation. 











Gus M. Bowman, of the Bowman Designing Co., one of 
the oldest and most successful display services in Kansas 
City, Mo., reports that they are handling the following ac- 
counts at the present time: Auto Strop Razor, American 
Safety Razor Corp., Kolynos Dental Cream, Ipana and Pe- 
beco Tooth Paste, E. R. Squibb & Sons Products, Mennen’s 
Products, Johnson & Johnson Products, V. Vivaudou, Inc., 
Coty’s, Zonite & Co., Monticello Tonic, Virginia Dare, 
Venida Hair Nets, Black Flag, Flit, Loose Wiles Biscuit 
Co., Morton Salt, Golden Wedding Coffee, Folger & Hills 
Bros. Coffee, Royal Baking Powder, Climalene, Blue Ribbon 
Malt, Puritan Malt, Thompson’s Malted Milk, Dutch Master 
Cigar, Lucky Strike Cigarettes, and others. 





Sol Fisher, of the Fisher Display Service, who headed 
the I. A. D. M. departmental on display service at the last 
convention, has published a report of his research during the 
year and filled in with much readable stuff. According to 
Fisher, 75 per cent of manufacturers’ displays are created for 
closed windows, although the majority of windows are with- 
out backs. 





J. Harry Bayley, of the Advance Display Service, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., reports their removal to larger quarters, neces- 
sitated by a large increase in business, where they are now 
able to handle contracts on short notice. Besides handling 
contracts for Chesterfield Cigarettes, Ma Brown Pickles, 
Jelke Good Luck Margarine and Krumpfer Bird Seed, they 
had charge of booths for national advertisers at the Journal 
Food Show held recently at Milwaukee Auditorium. 
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The Goldsmith Co. has taken over the accounts and prop- 
erties of the DeWolf Advertising Co., of Philadelphia, and is 
handling a large number of national and retail accounts. 
Members of the firm include George and Jules P. Goldsmith, 
the former having charge of installation and the latter 
handling merchandising. “It is the purpose of the Goldsmith 
Co. to not only install window displays, but to see that each 
window as a unit brings its ultimate to the advertiser,” says 
George Goldsmith. “Coupled with merchandising principles 
these displays cannot help but prove effective. Some of the 
national advertisers for whom we are working at present 
are: Coty, Inc., New York City; A. A. Vantine & Co., New 
York City; Minox Chemical Corp., New York City; L N. 
Renault & Son, Ken-Rad Corp., and Maytag Washing Ma- 
chine Co. Some of the local concerns for whom we are work- 
ing are: S. Blackman & Son, Everybody’s Talking Machine 
Co. and Samuel Bros., Inc. We are publishing a small house 
organ which may prove interesting to the manufacturers. If 
they desire we will place their names on our mailing list.” 





A. J. Coffee, 184 English Avenue, Macon, Ga., reports that 
he is doing very nicely at present. Among accounts that he 
is handling are: American Safety Razors, Bayer Aspirin, 
Ipana Tooth Paste, Kolynos Tooth Paste, a contract secured 
by the C. F. Lanier Co., and Rit, Johnson & Johnson, and 
several other campaigns. He insists on his windows staying 
in a week and believes that most of the present ailments of 
display can be overcome by cultivating the good-will of 
dealers and cooperating with them. 

(Continued on page 79) 





S. Floyd Wood, head of the display service of the same 
name at Roanoke, Va., has come to the conclusion that 
the high-grade installing organizations must get together 
for mutual assistance as well as protection against the 
“half-baked” trimmers. “We are very much inclined to 
think that the national advertiser has very little faith 
in our services when it comes to the ‘pinch,’” he de- 
clares. “Probably this is due to the bane of all really 
reliable firms who install window displays, and this bane, 
in our opinion, is the fly-by-night window popper, who 
jams in eighteen to twenty-five per day, hammers in two- 
inch tacks, splits woodwork, and who generally raises h--l. 

“This has led the national advertiser to consider all 
services alike, consequently we get no latitude in regards 
to installing. 

“By this is meant that the very pretty specifications 
often sent to us, made in an office under ideal conditions, 





THINKS ASSOCIATION NECESSARY TO SAFEGUARD INSTALLER’S INTERESTS 


with backgrounds so well covered that we would have to 
be mice in order to get out, these specifications MUST 
be carried out, or no pay; on the other hand, we do not 
get paid for not putting the windows in. 

“Can we not have an association of display services 
where one requisite must be at least five years in the 
crepe decorative business ? 


“Can we not urge upon the manufacturer the necessity 
of allowing some latitude to the installer? 


“We feel that if the advertiser uses a service which is 
listed as honorable, he should not have so many loopholes 
for nonpayment, such. as ‘don’t this’ and ‘it must not.’ 


“Display services of five years’ standing and up are 
sufficiently jealous of their business and reputation as to 
not act in any manner that would jeopardize this hard- 
earned business standing.” 
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1 HONOR ROLL OF DISPLAY SPECIALISTS 


DISPLAY WORLD recommends the following display service organizations to manufacturers, 
advertising agencies and merchants seeking distinctive and reliable display service and counset 
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CALIFORNIA 


Entire State Covered Every 14 Days 


BRANCHES: 
138 Turk St. 614 Sixth St. 918 Eighth St. 651 Broadway 
San Francisco San Diego Sacramento Fresno 


THOMPSON & PARMLEY 


1220 WEST PICO STREET LOS ANGELES 


CiNCINNATI 


AND SURROUNDING TERRITORY 
An Efficient Window Display Service for Local Merchants and 
National Advertisers. 


CINCINNATI DISPLAY SERVICE 
603 So. Ohio Bank Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Associated with Window Display Installation Bureau, Inc. 


J. Duncan Williams Joseph H. Marshall 
Williams-Marshall Displays 
“Window Display At Its Best’ 
509 South Franklin Street Chicago 








Window display counsel; designing displays of manufacturers’ 
products for retail use; a window dislay studio with life-size 
windows for photographing, set-ups, etc. 





Complete Window Display Service for National Advertisers 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
AND SURROUNDING POINTS 
Campaigns Planned—Guaranteed Service 


WHITMER DISPLAY SERVICE, Inc. 
1405 St. Clair Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


PITTSBURGH 


SURROUNDING TERRITORY 
A Dependable and Reliable Organization Catering to 
NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 
Campaigns Planned——Guaranteed Service 
RYAN DISPLAY SERVICE 


BROAD AND STATION STS., E. E. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Visit Our Model Window Showroom 


NEW ORLEANS 


This Big and Prosperous Southern Market 
Presents a Profitable Display Opportunity for 
Your Product 
Window Display and Service Department 
S. R. Wilson, Manager 


I. L. LYONS & COMPANY, Ltd. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Eastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware. All window 
display campaigns are linked with a complete merchandising 
service that comprises of dealer and jobber tie-up, market surveys, 
sales analysis and trade journal publicity. Ask us for details. 


The S. J. HANICK CO. 


Samuel J. Hanick, Manager 
HANICK BUILDING 925 CHERRY STREET 














Complete Window Display & Distributing Service 
for National and Local Advertisers 


WICHITA 


and Surrounding Territory 


Southwest Display Service 
108 S. Washington Ave. Wichita, Kansas 


Advertising at the Point of Sale! 


Michigan Display & Decorating Company 
1504 Broadway, Room 320 DETROIT, MICH. 
Branch Office—Toledo, Ohio 

The service that makes and keeps friends for your product 
and wishes your friendship, too. Installing at the present time 80 
per cent of its work for local manufacturers who see the window 
displays continually and are satisfied—these are your references. 





DETROIT 


Fall—Winter—Spring—Summer 


DETROIT WINDOW DISPLAY SERVICE 
438 East Woodbridge Street, Detroit, Mich. 
R. V. WAYNE, President 
Write for Circular on WAYNE CLOCK SYSTEM 





TOLEDO 


Fall—Winter—Spring—Summer 
TOLEDO WINDOW DISPLAY SERVICE 
332 Summit Street, Toledo, Ohio 
R. V. Wayne, Pres. GEORGE SHANKS, Rep. 
Write for Circular on WAYNE CLOCK SYSTEM 








CINCINNATI 


Window Displays and Campaigns Executed With 
Dispatch and Effectiveness. 


R. J. STIENS CO. 
R. J. Stiens, Mgr. 
46 Cambridge Building 


. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





Window Installations in 
WASHINGTON, D. C., RICHMOND, VA., 
NORFOLK, VA., RALEIGH, DURHAM, 
GREENSBORO, WINSTON-SALEM AND 

CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Murray G. Wade Sales System 
Main Office, 527 Granby St., Norfolk, Va. 


DETROIT 


The Universal Window Advertising Co. 


Great Lakes Terminal Warehouse Building, 
Wabash and Baker Streets 
SPECIALISTS IN WINDOW ADVERTISING 
OUR WINDOWS SELL MERCHANDISE 











DISPLAY SERVICES 
THIS IS YOUR MARKET PLACE 


Place an ad here and establish the identity of 
your service in your city with the largest 


users of window display installations. 


The cost is very nominal and all are given 
equal representation, because only one-inch 


space can be used. 


Arrange to begin with next issue. 


DISPLAY WORLD, CINCINNATI 
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Circles Can Also Be Made Attractive 


By Careful Layout the Old and Much Used Round Card Can Be Given 
Novel Treatment and Rendered More Appealing 


sy RAY E. DARLIN . 
Designer and Letterer, Chicago, Ill. 
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Round Cards These Are, But Each Has Personality and Attractiveness Produced by Darlin’s. Variation of Their Lines 


“BRUSH PUSHER” has many calls for 

circles. Usually the patron ordering them 

wants something new and different in the 

way of arrangements. Now the question is, 

“Are you ‘stuck?’ Do you know what to give him?” 
Well, you can swing the lettering in a circular way 

on the top and bottom and put the price in the center, 
as has been done for the last twenty years or more. 
No doubt this would serve the purpose, but why not 
forget this old and worn-out way of laying out the 
card. Let us fall back upon imagination and think of 
all the more novel and attractive layouts that are pos- 


sible. If it doesn’t seem within your means to devise 
a new layout right offhand, try something a little dif- 
ferent in decoration and borders, as this will help to 
“snap up” a rather simple layout. 

If you will notice the cards that appear in con- 
nection with this story you will see that I broke the 
monotony of round lines with zigzag borders, panels 
and ribbon effects that ran off the cards. This helped 
to rest the eyes and to hold attention instead of letting 
it run around the circle. This is very important and 
calls for careful execution if the purpose of the card is 
to be sustained. 





CURTIS-LEGER TO HAVE NEW HOME 


Within the next thirty days, Curtis-Leger Fixture Co. will 
move into their new business location in the Garment Center 
Building, 337 South Franklin Street, Chicago, just one-half 
block south of their present location. 


This move gives them a wonderfully improved show room 
with their entire display on the ground floor and a decidedly 
improved layout in general. The plans, now almost com- 
pleted, indicate that their new show rooms will rank high 
among the very finest in the country. The modern art note 
will, of course, predominate and a well-known artist who has 
planned the arrangement and decorations, has originated 
many ingenious ideas for the efficient, pleasing display of 
Curtis-Leger’s complete line of display equipment. 


The new show room will be entirely different from the 


ordinary fixture equipment display. There will be no hap- 
hazard placing of miscellaneous equipment, but, on the con- 
trary, a few representative pieces of each design will be care- 
fully displayed against appropriate backgrounds so the selec- 
tion of equipment can be made quickly and intelligently with- 
out the usual confusion. 

Two separate rooms will be devoted to Imans’ world 
famous mannequins. Here they will reign supreme both in 
groups with proper settings and backgrounds and also in in- 
dividual cases. The entire Imans’ presentation will be ar- 
ranged so full consideration can be given to each model in- 
dividually without the confusion of disconcerting groups. 

To all merchants and display managers, Curtis-Leger 
Fixture Co. extend their hearty invitation to visit these new 
show rooms and experience the ease and pleasure with which 
display equipment can be selected this new Curtis-Leger way. 
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with thick and thin strokes the 
Quickest, Easiest way is to use # 
a Drawlet Pen A6s. 1]-14 || 


EE what variety of effect is possible with these Drawlet. | 
Pens! Old English lettering or script or highly orna- 
mented initials! They will do practically anything. 















Hold the pen naturally, remembering that lines made 
parallel with the penholder will be broad, and at right 
angles to it will be thin. 


The steadiness and speed of these pens will mean more 
jobs per day for you—and better jobs. 


Drawlet Pens are sold by art supply stores and station- 
ers everywhere. If you can’t get them, won’t you write 
to us direct, giving the name of your dealer? We will 
gladly send you a sample pen in return for your courtesy. 


ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY, CAMDEN, N. J. 
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Modernism Opens Road to Variety 


New Art Provides Card Writers With Wide Range of Expression— 
Novel Design, Airbrushing and Appliques Among Them 


VERY card writer has a bent for a certain style of 

layout or lettering and turns toward it with a cer- 

tainty that stamps his work with definite person- 

alitv. When he becomes conscious of this trend 
toward a monotone he often is surprised to note the similarity 
of his compositions. On such occasions it is interesting to 
note the effort which he thereafter expends to avoid this 
characteristic. 

The successful card writer is always keen for novelty. 
If he can find a graceful arrangement that he has not used 
before, he is anxious to try it out and see what results he can 
obtain with it. So many of them are doing it and so widely 
different are the types of cards that are being produced at 
present that the variety of composition is imposing. 

Modernism has made a far-reaching invasion of the card 
field and its interpretations are multitudinous. Several varia- 
tions presented in the accompanying illustrations merit 
careful attention not only for style suggestions, but to indi- 
cate the craftsman’s range of layout. 

The “United Fall Opening” card was printed for the mer- 
chants of Sacramento, Calif., during their recent fall open- 
ing. Modernism is expressed through the angular background 
against which the maple leaf center is shown. The stock was 
a mottled golden tan, and-the modern design and the letter- 
ing were in sepia. 

“Fall Opening, 1928,’ was produced at the same time by 
J. J. Ralph, display manager for the Tregellas-Mansfield 
Company, of Sacramento. Here we have a series of ap- 
pliques, the base being a sheet of bronze surfaced board, the 
second, a bright red, while the angling top is black, lettered 
in silver. 

“Handmade Dresses” is a white card airbrushed and let- 
tered in black. The secondary lettering is in italics, the dis- 
play phrasing in a new modernistic series. It is the work 





of the F. & R. Lazarus Company display department, Co- 
lumbus, Olio. 

“Smart Hats” hails from the shop of Harry Walker, dis- 
play manager of the Hub Clothiers, Wichita Falls, Texas. 
It is a brown, mottled board, with a side stripe of lavender 
bordered with lemon yellow. The oval is an applique of 
white paper bordered in lavender. _The blossoms at top and 
bottom are outlined in lavender and filled in with (1) canary; 
(2) blood orange and (3) violet. The sprays behind the 
flowers are in lavender filled in with emerald green. 

The lower tier consists of cards made by Donald D. Kes- 
ter, of Selber Bros., Shreveport, La. At the left, “Spring 
Clothes for Men” is a green board lettered in black. An 
appliqued paper ship in bright colors at the base is the hub 
from which radiate pin stripes of canary. “Juvenile Clothes” 
is a white card surmounted by an appliqued cut-out on wall- 
board. This bright illustration is shown against a diamond 
of canary, whose upper point is almost in line with the angle 
of the upper left corner. The lettering is black. 

The next card, “Sennits & Yeddos,” is on white stock let- 
tered in black. The decoration is a cut-out of black board 
shown against a diamond of canary. The final card is on 
mottled cream stock with a beveled border. The oval is a 
chain in white, bordered in light green. The floral deco- 
ratives are in lavender and green, one being bordered in lilac 
and the other in white. At the base the coloring of the blos- 
soms is reversed. The lettering is black. 

As will be observed, the modern trend is strong through- 
out the series. In the use of appliques, “light rays” and 
lettering, Kester adopts three conservative expressions of the 
new art. This willingness to keep pace with changing styles 
stamps him as progressive, a distinction which is sustained 
by his frequent change of layout. He realizes the need for 
novelty and consequently is constantly changing or modify- 
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A Group of Recent Cards Exhibiting Many of the Innovations Produced by Modernism 
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.... the peak of the display season is here 
Let go4¥#& DECORATIVE MATERIALS 


brighten all your work! 





FREE CATALOG 


FLITTERS METALLICS DIAMONTINE 
Style No. 84 : Style No. 8 Style No. 197 NO. 14 
: ® xtra ne, evenly cut, o Z 
aelepeor | no ewe hal extreme brilliancy, Used for Used for decorative Send For It Now! 
lowing shades: Gold, Silver, ee soeier po he work. Very brilliant. 
vertising Signs, Calendars, : 
Teco ie Mites Cone etc. Your choice: Gold, Silver, Black and Silver : 
and Blue. State color wanted. Green, Blue, Orange, Copper, only. 
Fire, Carmine, Pink, Mixed. 
One Ounce......-..... $0.15 One Ounce.......... $0.25 One Ounce...... $0.20 
One: Pound, . 26sec. 1.85 One Pound......... 3.35 One Pound..... 2.25 
DIAMOND DUST GLASS CRYSTAL BEADS 
(IMITATION SNOW) Style No. 98 
Style No. 86 For decorating on Cardboard, Wood, Metal, Leather, etc. 


In White only. To secure color effects, apply any color 
of paint desired and sprinkle beads on while color is 
wet. Can also be applied on varnish size. 


Clear, finely powdered. Used 
for decorative work. Excep- 
tionally clear and brilliant. 


One Ounce.......... $0.10 Per 4-ounce container.:............... $0.40 
One Peune . oo 3.5.6. 5 PG WON oct os eee thea nied tao ts 1.00 


126 T0130 G) 2 DAYTON, 
E.THIRD ST. e OHIO. 


he House of Pertect Strake Brushes and Supplies 


























| New Mirver urn Table. You can, 


Marvelously beautiful, wonderfully effective, six “‘jiffy” a 
changes—Shoes, Jewelry, Drugs, etc. Deferred pay- O 1 f 
ments, rent trial, cash discount. Be first—Write Today. 


ELECTRIC WINDOW SALESMAN CO. 
46 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. b e [ f e Yr 


with 
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P i 
QALY OTUS You need a 
; _ Paasche Airbrush 
weanet Be s to do a _ poster 
ERFECT control with lacauer, oil Oye, tis. Get the 
colors, bronzes, or any kind of paint letins. 


from the finest line to mass effects. Artist’s Airbrush 











Specializing on Embroidered Sun-Fast 


VALANCES 











Mounted on Process Board p Pee: mat . 7 = Catalog K-27. 
S. GOLDBERG MFG. Co. Delicate tinting, veiling, stippling, crack Displayman’s Bul- 
347 Fifth Ave.,New York S.W.Cor. Sixth and Arch St4 Philadelphia, Pa ling, etc., all with one Paasche Airbrush. letin A-28. 
- we ~. —— Easy to handle—marvelous results. Poster Plant Cat- 
alog H-28 
Cardwriters’ Supplies Gasehe Hirbuush be 


19022 DIVERSEY PARKWAY CHICAGO, IL. 
BECKER SIGN SUPPLY Co New York Pittsburgh Minneapolis Los Angeles 

> Boston ‘ie a aso ag ao _ Francisco 

. : i i troi ] 

314 N. Eutaw St. Baltimore, Md. ee. 


Montreal, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa. 
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Modern Show Room for Toilet Wares 


To Emphasize the Modernity of Its Merchandise, the DuPont Viscolotd 
Company Attunes Decorations and Furnishings to the Goods 


3y A. E. RILEY 
Publicity Bureau, DuPont Viscoloid Co., Wilmington, Del. 


DISPLAY room in the modern style 

has just been installed in the show 

rooms of the DuPont Viscoloid Co., 

330 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
It was designed by Leslie S. Janes, specialist 
in window display and decoration. 

In order to emphasize the merchandise on 
display, which in this case was the new Lucite 
toiletware, the entire room was studied in 
order to develop the most adequate efforts in 
Art Moderne application. 

Dark gray material in narrow vertical 
pleats was used on the walls as a background, 
the top of the pleating or crown being finished 
with a three-member moulding of copper and 
white metal. The baseboard was done in 
black Duco. Two large parchment lighting 
planes were suspended from the ceiling of the 
room, each having three various size layers 
swung one below the other on brass chains. 
All panel mouldings and outer frames of these units 
were finished to represent brass and white metal. The 
entrance to the room is a door covered with silver 
Fabrikoid, applied in elongated wedges with the tex- 
ture of the fabric alternated to create distinct tones 
of silver. 

Eight display tables finished in a dull mottled 
green, black and imitation white metal, were ar- 
ranged along the walls. Each table was designed to 
accommodate three sets and several odd pieces of the 
new Lucite accessories. The central set is elevated 
on removable pedestals. Due to this elevated set and 
also to open box lids, the tops of these tables are 
below regulation table height. 

In order to- form a background for the display 
and to serve as a support for the table lighting, these 
units have back panels which curve in from the table 
line and rise to approximately six feet, where each 
unit is finished off with crown lighting. These light- 
ing units project in a semi-circular manner and are 
faced with small, half-round members finished to re- 
semble white metal. Opal glass panels on the under- 
side evenly distribute the flow of light on the mer- 
chandise. The top piece of each lighting unit is re- 
movable and is built up in layers with a fan-shaped 





A Glimpse of the New Display Room 


ornament. As a medium for finishing the table tops 
and back panels silver Fabrikoid was employed. 

Facilities for writing and concentration on indi- 
vidual items were provided by smaller glass top tables 
with chairs to match. 





Modernism---No Need for Futurism 
(Continued from page 11) 


in with the conceptions of the future. Each window had been 
built somewhat like the wings of a stage and the idea was 
to have them reflect the future era in architectural detail 
as well as in the medium used for construction. Thus, metals, 
glass, rug materials, suede and all-silk textiles played a 
prominent part. With these in backgrounds and fixtures, 
black vitralite glass, silver and copper and gold metals were 
combined. Noteworthy, too, is the fact that the colorings 
were secured through light instead of paints. 

One of the Fifth Avenue windows depicted the city of 
the future with its airports, its multi-level streets, its tower- 
ing terraced structures visible through a grilled window in 
the background. The ivory figures, specially designed in the 
modern vein by Karl Schenker, were a feature. 

In the other main Fifth Avenue window, a copper glow 
told of the sinking of an autumn sun, glimpsed through a 
square-cut grilled window, mounted on a _ two-tier semi- 
circular platform and set in a wall background of columns 
and plane surfaces. The two lobby windows were more 
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abstract in treatment and were devoted to sparkling evening 
and daytime accessories. 

The window cards were executed in the same spirit of 
the future—being of a metal composition—including silver, 
gold, copper and aluminum strips and set within special 
frames. In design they suggested skyscrapers and modern 
architectural masses. 

One thing that cannot be overlooked is flexibility. It 
has become the keynote of the age in business, style or dis- 
play. Everything we do must swing into the mood and 
tempo of the day. This flexibility applies to the whole scheme 
of window display—mannikins, floor coverings, height and 
depth of the windows, subtle lighting effects, as well as to 
the variety of materials employed. For almost the first time 
the richness in variety of materials and resources at our dis- 
posal for decorative purposes is being utilized. 

Also, I would again like to emphasize the need for ex- 
haustive research and study. We can’t afford to put in dis- 
plays that are only half-baked in their conception and execu- 
tion, Unless we thoroughly understand what we are about 
we will produce freakish 2nd inartistic windows. 





A Retail Service That Really Serves 


(Continued from page 39) 
proportionately become the fixed charges. There- 
fore, from an economic standpoint the valuable 
show window should be utilized every possible 
moment. 

If the show window is not doing its full duty 
you are actually losing money every hour there, 
is anyone on the street. 

The additional cost of “Good Window Dis- 
plays” becomes an entirely negligible item when 
considered in terms of the investment repre- 
sented by ordinary windows. 

x ok x ° 
No. 3 

As a result of wide interest (particularly by 
the better stores) on the general subject of win- 
dow displays, the standards have been constantly 
rising and window displays have improved re- 
markably in the last few years. 

The practice of having the proper merchandise 
displayed in the “right way” has long been ac- 
cepted by merchants as a successful method of 
promoting sales. 

Do you know that about 11 per cent of the 
people on the street will pause to look at an 
average display, whereas 26 per cent will stop to 
look at the same merchandise if it is displayed 
properly? 

The cost of window trims is a small item in 
comparison with the expense of merely having the 
window available. 





TAKES OVER TWO STATES FOR CURTIS-LEGER 

Appointment of H. E. Visel as representative of the Cur- 
tis-Leger Fixture Co. in Michigan and Indiana is announced 
in a statement from headquarters of this concern, which, 
among other products, handles distribution of Pierre Iman’s 
wax mannequins. 

Visel is well known to the trade on account of the long 
career of his father as a distributor of fixtures. The elder 
Visel was a pioneer of the business in the central west. 





SCHWARZ TO REPRESENT. PAASCHE IN EAST 

Henry A. Schwarz, one of the best known air finishing 
and air painting specialists in the east, will now represent 
the Paasche Airbrush Co. exclusively in the state of Con- 
necticut. He has been identified for many years with the 
New York office of the Paasche Airbrush Co. Connecticut 
manufacturers will find him eager upon request to help in 
simplifying air finishing and air painting problems. Mr. 
Schwarz may be reached through the Paasche Airbrush Co., 
at 54 Dey Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Crestone Finish Boards 
Easy Lettering Surface ~ Rich Color Effects 





Send for News1929 Sample Book. 
featuring Six Distinctive 
*Tone-on-Tone" Colors 


CHICAGO CARDBOARD COMPANY 
666 Washington Boulevard Chicago, I11. 














314 West 42nd Street 


Card Writers, We 


Specialize on all art and show-card supplies for 


Window Display Work. 


Brushes—Show Card Board—Water Colors— 


Crepe Paper—Panel Paper. 


Large Cutting Knife on premises can be used 


FREE to cut cardboard and paper in sizes to suit. 
Eagle Sign Painters’ and Artists’ Supply Co. 


HARRY SCHLIFTMAN, Prop. 
New York City 











Advertisers --- Manufacturers, Etc. 
The most wonderful signs, show cards, 
etc., in all colors, with gummed paper, 
without ink, can be produced with our 


“KRAUSE” EMBOSSING PRESS. No 
experience necessary. 


HOFFMANN TYPE CoO. 
112 E. 13TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 








DICK BLICK CO. 


CHRISTMAS 
DISPLAY CARDS 


Write for Free Colored Sample Sheet 


DRAWER 437-D 
Galesburg, Ill. 





When Writing Advertisers Mention DISPLAY WORLD 








| Ask the Man Who Buys Here! 


Displaymen, Artists, Studios and Show 
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BOSTON, MASS. 
Reported by Leonard B. Cornish, Publicity Director 

The October meeting of the Boston Display Men’s Club 
was held on Wednesday evening, October 24, 1928, at 6:15 
p.m. in the restaurant of the R. H. White Co., Boston, Mass, 
One hundred and eight displaymen and managers were 
present. 

Following a splendid dinner, the president, Winthrop B. 
Frye, introduced the speaker who was Royal B. Farnum, prin- 
cipal of the Boston Normal Art School and director of Art 
Education for Massachusetts. 

Membership badges were then passed out and each mem- 
ber pinned the same to his coat, the badge bearing the man’s 
name and his company. 

The chairmen of the publicity, entertainment and member- 
ship committees made their reports. 

George Coulter, chairman of the entertainment committee, 
produced his talent, which consisted of the team of Charles 
Brusket and David Zide, William Valade, tenor, and Mor- 
ris Ginns. 

Eight displaymen from Providence, R. I., arrived late, but 
were in time to hear the-radio speech of Al Smith, who was 
speaking in Boston that night. 

The party broke up about 11 p.m. and the members 
gathered about an exhibit of twenty-five photographs of lead- 
ing displays in the anteroom. 





¥ ATLANTA, GA. 
Reported by E. B. Kantor, Publicity Director 

“The Southeastern Association of Display Men, telling the 
world that we are very much alive and very active.” This 
news is broadcasted from S. A. D. M., Winecoff Hotel, where 
our annual banquet was held October 7, with many good talks 
as an extra dessert to the splendid dinner. I invite every 
displayman to visit our club when in our city, or to listen 
in at the DISPLAY WORLD from time to time, as we shall 
have a good message for you broadcasted from our station, 
S.A) DM. 

Members present at the banquet—Sitting, left, reading 
from front: Tom Rogers, president; Max Walberg, Edward 
Munn, Paul Wynn, George Breare, vice-president; H. Sloan, 


. 


K. V. P. Burnham. Standing, left to right: S. Davidson, 
L. Young, Ralph Carroll, V. F. McCollum, secretary. Sitting, 
right, reading from front: E. B. Kantor, treasurer and pub- 
licity director; C. P. Schell, O. C. Moll, George Withers and 
J. A. Dunwoody. 





PORTLAND, ORE. 
Reported by Olave Ralph, Publicity Director 

A special meeting was held by the Portland Display Men’s 
Club in honor of W. L. Stensgaard, president of the I. A. 
D. M. Naturally, the most important feature of this meeting 
was the address made by Mr. Stensgaard. He spoke of the 
new trend of thought in display and of the remarkable work 
Bruce Barton is doing in the field of advertising. He told 
us of the wonderful strides made by the I, A. D. M. in 
stressing the importance of display to the commercial world 
and how we should broaden our prospective of life and adjust 
ourselves to the positions we hold. 

It is regrettable we haven’t a dozen “Stensgaards” to 
travel east, west, north and south spreading the gospel of 
better, displays and inspiring the efforts of the “ordinaries.” 
There is no doubt that he is the right man in the right place, 
but the United States is a big territory for one man to cover 
and we need more men like him in the field of display. 

A. O. Hewitt, president of the P. C. A. D. M., gave us a 
short talk on his impressions of the Vancouver convention, 
which wete very interesting. The following club officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: President, E. R. Schmidt; 
first vice-president, Geo. J. Creighton; secretary, R. Trum- 
bull, Jr.; treasurer, Paul C. Massee. 

Our regular Monday meeting was held October 15. A 
striking demonstration of new fall ties was installed by 
A. O. Hewitt. A velvet drop of soft, green tones fringed 
with gold was used as a background. Two units of ties, one 
in green, the other in blue, formed the trim. Color harmony 
was the keynote of this demonstration. The second demon- 
stration was installed by Saul Fox, of Gills Book Store. A 
modernistic background lent an air of mystery to the books 
displayed. A suitcase and traveling bag added a touch of 
interest, and a show card saying, “Read Before You Travel,” 
completed the story of the window. 











Annual banquets are annual, 
which makes them rather 
scarce. This is one of the rea- 
sons why Atlanta displaymen 
cherish theirs. The picture 
shows them as they gathered 
for the “big feed” at the Hotel 
Winecoff on October 7. 
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Walter Johnson had the pleasure of awarding the prize 
cups for the best Community Chest windows. Eight cups 
were awarded and seven of these were won by members of 
our club. Miss Ruth Haykemp, A. O. Hewitt, Vernon C. 
Turner, Cornelius Tonseth, Jr., E. R. Schmidt, F. S. Mer- 
ritt and C. W. Rogers were the lucky members. Seven out 
of eight! That shows what the displaymen’s club will do 
for a fellow—“and how.” 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Reported by Eugene S. Cowgill, President 

First I want to tell you about our noonday luncheon 
which was just inaugurated this week and which we plan to 
carry on for two reasons: First, because we bring our mem- 
bers together more often and create a better feeling of good 
fellowship, and secondly, this enables us to transact our busi- 
ness and leaves our bi-monthly meeting for strictly educa- 
tional features. We were more than pleased with the turn- 
out, which was fourteen. They expressed a pleasure in these 
meetings and voted unanimously to hold a masquerade dance 
in our club rooms at 1908 Fourth Avenue, North, on October 
29th. A luncheon is to be served and prizes given for the 
best-dressed masquerader. 

Noonday meetings are to be held each Tuesday at 12:30 
o’clock at the “Red Devil Inn,” a new night club at Bir- 
mingham, and if the name signifies anything we’re going to 
have some “hot” meetings. 

On September 20 we held our first meeting since the sum- 
mer holidays with an attendance of twenty-four, and, follow- 
ing the routine of business, a demonstration of ladies’ coats 
was given, using a live model, and following this, a live 
model demonstration of ladies’ hose. This display created 
quite some excitement, as the demand for ladies’ hosiery 
seems to be increasing rapidly, due to the varied assortment 
of colors and the women’s sense of style consciousness that 
she should have the correct color of hose to wear with cer- 
tain outfits. This demonstration was made to help the mem- 
bers to display hosiery more forcefully. 


PORT HURON-SARNIA, MICH. 
Reported by James E. Sinclair, Secretary 

The first enthusiastic meeting and dinner of the winter 
was held by the Port Huron-Sarnia Display Club in the 
Chamber of Commerce, Sarnia, Ontario, Tuesday, October 23, 
Applications for membership were made by three new mem- 
bers. To keep up interest in the club novel notices have 
been sent out to all members of the club and these will be 
repeated several times during the year. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Reported by James F. Brischo, Secretary 

We had a luncheon at the Lazarus tea room on October 10 
to hear Kline Roberts, secretary of the local airport com- 
mission, speak on the Columbus airport project. He brought 
out the aid the displaymen could afford in “putting” his story 
over in displays and posters so that the public could quickly 
grasp the significance of the field as an asset to a growing city. 

The following Wednesday we met at the same place to 
talk over the idea of getting our own club rooms, which have 
already been selected. 


YAKIMA, WASH. 
Reported by H. B. Kelly, President 
Fall Opening Night was recently held by stores in Yak- 
ima, all the displaymen cooperating wholeheartedly. Many 
beautiful displays were effected. The next event calling for 
spcial window displays will be Armistice Day, and all the 
displaymen are planning to participate in the event. 


CHICAGO 

November 5 marked the opening of the Chicago Club’s 
series of mid-monthly meetings of a purely educational nature. 
The affair, which was staged at the Stevens Hotel at 8 p.m, 
was featured by a “shirt forming contest” in which the con- 
testants were: Karl A. Schlecht, Bedell’s; Roy Longenbaugh, 
The Eagle Stores; Ollie James, Rosenberg’s, Evanston; Leo 
Johnson, Johnson Co.; Carl Gestrine, Montgomery Ward & 
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Co.; Sol Fisher, Fisher Display Service; Don Rogers, Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., and H. E. Oehler, Wieboldt’s. 

Other program features were an address by W. L. Stens- 
gaard, analysis of special displays, showing of stereopticon 
slides and appointment of committees for the “big stag party,” 
which is to be offered in the near future. 





NEW YORK METROPOLITAN CLUB 
(Continued from page 7) 

After considerable cooperation on the part of the local 
officers they were able to secure the motion picture shown 
at the I. A. D. M. convention in Toronto last summer de- 
picting the design and preparation of the 1927 Grand Court 
and Christmas decorations of the John Wanamaker Store, 
Philadelphia. 

This was the next feature and was preceded by an ex- 
tremely well-thought-out address by Georges DeVerry, of the 
Philadelphia Display Guild, and also of Howard L. Kratz’s 
department at the Wanamaker Store. The spectator was 
taken back of the scenes to view every minute detail of this 
famous Yuletide exhibition, which enlisted the services of a 
staff of eighty-five men, took a year to complete, and was 
visited by people from all parts of the country. 





SOMETHING NEW IN HOSIERY AND SHOE DISPLAY 

An unusually clever and distinctly different hosiery and 
shoe displayer is being featured by The Atlas Fixture Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. It is a refreshing relief from the 
ordinary display, and shows hosiery and shoes in a remark- 
ably lifelike manner. Entirely new in design and contour, 
it is a very pleasing improvement over the ordinary stiff, 
wooden forms which have been used for years. Shoppers 
cannot resist attraction to hosiery and shoes displayed in 
this modern manner. 

Carl W. Schabitzer, proprietor of the Atlas Fixture Com- 
pany, is quite enthused over the response to this new dis- 
player for use in holiday displays in windows and interior. 

As indicated by the illustration below, it is ultra-modern 
in appearance and will give displaymen every opportunity 
to create displays that are bound to increase the demand for 
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hosiery. The displayer fits in ideally with all up-to-the- 
minute displays, and,*therefore, has many uses in both show 
windows and store interiors. 
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FOR SALE—WALTERS’ FIT-RITE AND 
STA-ON WINDOW SOCK FOR DECO- 
RATORS. Made of heavy fleece-lined 
Jersey cloth, 75c pr., $4.25 half doz., $8.00 
doz., postpaid. An elastic band is taped 
and sewed in the top. Patented May 20, 
1924. Fits over any shoe. Order by size 
shoes worn. J. M. WALTERS, Mfr., 220 
South Benton Way, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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WANTED 


One aggressive display man in each city 
to sell the Quincy Line of Window Dis- 
play Fixtures. Liberal commission. 


SHOW CARD OUTFITS 


THE SHOWCARDER supplies the inex- 
perienced with the newest up-to-date 
materials in stencil form for lettering 
signs, price tickets, streamers, banners. 
No complicated scaling systems, no un- 
necessary weight. Patented March 16, 
1926. Adopted by leading chain store sys- 
tems to replace cumbersome, old-style 
outfits formerly used. “Paid for itself 
many times over.” “Turns out signs as 
good as a professional.” “Easily surpasses 
my old outfit in style and speed.” “I get 
duplicate orders for signs without ever 
asking for them—thanks to my Show- 
carder.” Folder explains everything. Write 


SALESMEN WANTED 


A salesman in each community 
is wanted to sell our Display 
Fixtures, including our patented 
Universal Double Shoe Tops, a 
big and easy seller. Write for 
particulars. 


Scholz Woodturning Co., 


for it. 742 Twentieth Street 


SHOWCARDER, INC., : g 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Quincy Show Case Works 
University at La Salle St. Paul, Minn. 


QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


























FOR SALE AND EXCHANGE 
Remarkable Bargains in CHRISTMAS and HOLIDAY DISPLAY DECORATIONS 
MECHANICAL PIECES BACKGROUNDS COLUMN DECORATONS 
WREATHS LAMPS Etc., Etc. 


Also Displays for all occasions and seasons. Only slightly used in leading department 
stores of the Metropolitan district. All have been reconditioned by expert artists. 


METROPOLITAN DISPLAY FIXTURE SERVICE 
The Clearing House For New and Used Displays 
Telephone Stuyvesant 9910 


32 EAST 10th STREET NEW YORK CITY 














FOR SALE 


24 Modernistic 
Settings 


—consisting of platform, 
glass fan in two sections, 
and modernistic statue 
with hand mirrors. With 
use of red bulb and fan 
outlined with holly would 
make _ ideal Christmas 
decoration. 


Price, $800.00 
F.o. b. Columbus 


Shipment Can Be Made 
at Once 


The F. & R. LAZARUS & CO., Att. Mr. A. Matzer, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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POSITION WANTED 


Display manager interior decorator and 
card writer desires change immediately 
after installing Xmas displays for present 
firm, one of the largest stores in west. 
New, modernistic windows—photos on re- 
quest. Address W. H., care DISPLAY 
WORLD. 


POSITION WANTED — Window 
trimmer and card writer wants a po- 
sition; can furnish samples of card 
writing ; 54 years’ experience ; prefer 
men’s store; am also salesman. Ad- 
dress F. D., care DISPLAY WORLD. 


Displaymen, Display Services, Salesmen 
and Selling Agencies, we have a very at- 
tractive proposition to offer in the handling 
of our complete line of quality window 
display and store equipment. Further pai- 
ticulars and copy of new Catalog “G” upon 
request. The Cincinnati Show Case & 
Display Fixture Works, 232-240 Main St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 














WANTED TO BUY 


From manufacturers, store and win- 
dow display fixtures for new retail 


DISTRIBUTORS WANTED 
In all of the large cities to handle our 
leading canvas-covered factory forms. 
Liberal commission to capable men. Forms 


WANTED 


Salesmen to handle our window dis- 








business, Address 


427 Union Ave., Paterson, N. J. 18 West 2ist St. 





fully guaranteed as to shape gn measure- 
ts. List pri demand. 
uF TARDY, ments ist prices on dema 


S. M. Benjamin Model Form Co. 


plays fabrics on commission basis. 


MIRACLE FABRICS COMPANY, 


New York City 79 Madison Ave., New York City 

















POSITIONS WANTED 


Have large list of capable dislay man- ‘ 
agers, card writers, and assistants, compe- display fixtures 
What position have you available? State 
requirements and salary. 

FRED G. BEHLES, 
126 No. Court Memphis, Tenn. 


Turning Works 











WANTED—Display Men to sell window 
commission basis. 
tent to qualify in various classifications. Write for particulars. 
(established 35 years, 
originators of Wood Window Display Fix- Close 
tures, 515 N. Halsted St., Chicago, Il. 


Forms for the 
seis OPPORTUNITY EXCHANGE 
Artistic Wood DECEMER ISSUE 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 10 
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Doings Among Displaymen Everywhere 





Hye Sheptowich, who has been display manager for “The 
Man Store,” Asheville, N .C., for the past two years, resign- 
ing to enter art school, was tendered a farewell dinner on 
October 23 at the Asheville Club House for Women by mem- 
bers of the local Little Theatre. Sheptowich has been an 
active member of the society since its organization and de- 
signed most of the posters used for its recent productions. 

H. B. Kelly, display manager of Ditter Bros., and Ed 
Williams, who holds a similar position with the Barnes- 
Woodin Co., were the Yakima (Wash.) delegates at the Van- 
couver Pacific Coast display convention. But Kelly won a 
place as second vice-president at that. 





George W. Kilburn, formerly at Winfield, Kansas, is now 
with the display department of the Logan-Jones Dry Goods 
Co., Kansas City; Mo. 





Fred Johanson has left the Lanson Co., Inc., metropolitan 
New York specialty shop, to become display manager for the 
John Shillito Co., Cincinnati. Louis Gold, formerly with 
Worth, Inc., was appointed as his successor. 





W. H. Nelson, display manager of the Golden Rule, St. 
Paul, Minn., recently left this place to accept a position with 
the Sears-Roebuck Co. at Minneapolis. 





Lawrence E. Blair, formerly a member of the faculty of 
the University of Wisconsin, and now head of Multichrome 
Art Advertising Displays. has removed his offices to 1437 
Regent Street, Madison, Wis. Here his organization will 
handle screen process work for manufacturers, advertisers 
and wholesalers. The old location at 634 Main Street, West, 
will be retained for production of chain store work. 





The French Sales Co., organized by George V. French 
and William Allonby, is the latest example of the worth of 
well-rounded experience. French, formerly a displayman, 
but more recently advertising manager for the B. & M. Store, 
Peoria, Ill., is secretary of the Peoria Display Club and the 
Central Illinois Association of Display Men. Allonby has a 
splendid record as a letterer and card writer. The two have 


jo‘ned forces to install national advertising and retail dis- 
plays, prepare advertising for merchants and manufacturers, 
build backgrounds, design posters, and to offer a complete 
service in handling special sales. They picked up a lot of 
business in their first six weeks of existence and are expand- 
ing rapidly. 





James J. Howard, who has been operating the Howard 
Display Service, Lorain, Ohio, has discontinued his display 
service and is now serving as display manager for Smith & 
Gerhart, also of that city. 





Notes from the Display Service Field 
(Continued from page 68) 

The Southern Decorating Co., of which J. M. Upchurch 
is general manager, has moved its headquarters from Raleigh, 
N. C., to Charlotte, to give better service to national adver- 
tisers in North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee and Vir- 
ginia. This firm is associated with Window Advertising, 
Inc., of New York, and the Window Display Installation 
Bureau, of Cincinnati, Ohio, and is handling displays for 
E. R. Squibb & Son, Bristol-Meyers, Swift Specific Co., To- 
ledo Rex Spray Co., Standard Oil Co., Iodent Chemical Co., 
H. K. Mulford Co., and many others. It is just now starting 
on campaigns in North and South Carolina for the Coca- 
Cola Co., of Atlanta, Ga., and is capable of handling any 
amount of business in this territory. 





E. J. Stefan, of the Stefan Display Service, Milwaukee, 
Wis., reports that his service is at present working on the 
following accounts: Scholl Mfg. Co., Sir Walter Raleigh 
Tobacco, Lucky Strike Cigarettes, Johnston Candies, Glo-Co 
Hair Dressing, Squibb’s Dental Cream, Squibb’s Milk of 
Magnesia, Cream City Malt, Scotch Malt, Gem Safety 
Razors, Star Brush, Edgeworth Tobacco, Coca-Cola, Pebeco 
Tooth Paste and Canada Dry Ginger Ale. 





S. J. Hanick, manager of the S. J. Hanick Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., reports business conditions very favorable. Among 
accounts handled recently by this company are. Dethol and 
Deodo. 
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How Fall Openings Were Handled 


(Continued from page 51) 

At the Union Company, Columbus, Ohio, Edward Fraser 
gave his chief window the benefit of motion by use of the 
celebrated moving and smoking mannequins. 

L. E, Williams, display manager for the Tuerke Mercan- 
tile Company, df Fort Dodge, Iowa, who writes of the fall 
opening there, says: 

“We have always had a community event involving all 
stores—grocery stores, department stores, chain stores, shoe 
stores, in fact, those of all lines. At times past we have 
divided into classes to create more interest to the smaller 
stores. 

“Our opening is usually the first or second week in Sep- 
tember. Wednesday evening at 7:30 the curtains are dropped 
from the windows. Thursday, Friday and Saturday are the 
“opening days.” This year a committee from the different 
department and furniture stores was selected and served to 
lay out a program of entertainment to follow the opening. 

“In the lead of the parade was a large float of futuristic 
design, having a very neat alcove on the’ front, featuring 
three styles on the models—Miss Paris, Miss Manhattan and 
Miss Fort Dodge. These models were spotlighted and each 
could be distinctly seen, showing the style of gown worn. 
Following this was the American Legion Drum Corps, of this 
city, once national champions, who drilled at each intersect- 
ing street. 

“On the top and in the center of the float was a perfect 
miniature airplane, showing the speed and commercial value 
the plane has taken in the showing of styles—styles that 
were not yet twenty-four hours old. 

“Our windows displayed the very newest trend of mod- 
ernistic decoration, which included black velvet covered 
blocks and a velvet covered screen with black, gold and green 
futuristic designs and more futuristic screens and trees. We 
feel and boast of as elaborate and artistic windows as can 
be found in any city. Our city’s population is about 25,000 
and we receive many compliments from other cities in re- 
gards to our high-grade window displays. 

“We have an arcade front with a lighting system as fine 
as any store, which gives us unusual possibilities. The cir- 
cuit is divided into two sections so that we can turn half the 
lights on for daylight and the balance for the evening. 

“On opening night we leave our main floor lights on so 
that the counter and column displays can be observed while 
in the lobby entrance.” 

Although much competition was displayed in the window 
display contest held on the evening of October 10 in con- 
nection with the Meriden (Conn.) second annual formal fall 
opening, the New York Dress Goods Store, which received 
the prize last year was again presented with the grand prize. 

A record crowd lined the streets for the parade of auto- 
mobiles led by the Meriden Military Band, which preceded 
the unveiling of window displays. 

The judges were: A, R. Whitcomb, of Bridgeport, for- 
merly with Wanamaker, of New York; E. P. Frink, display 
manager for Albert Steiger, Inc., of Hartford, and Anthony 
Ficeto, of the Bedford Silk Co., of Waterbury. 


AGENTS WANTED 
Spotlights, Floodlights, Reflectors 


High grade line, reasonable prices, sells easily to 
live merchants everywhere. Liberal commissions, 


Write J. T. JARET, 92 Lafayette St., New York 

















By mail. Easy, scien- 
tific, thorough course. 
Earn $1.00 to $2.00 aa 
hour in spare time. 
. Learn while you earn. 
Wylie earned over $1,000.00 in prizes. Miller made 
cards after the fourth lesson. Anyone can learn by 
Botts Method. 25 leading card writers are contribu- 
tors. Some are: Arthur B. Smith, Ray Darlin, 
A. B. Smith, Leo B. Pence, T. J. Schauweker. 
Others next month. 


BOTTS COLLEGE, 






Botts Bldg., Guthrie, Okla. 
































SIXTH 
ANNUAL 
DISPLAY 
REVIEW 


A Big Special Number 
With Many Special Display 
Features, Assembled From 


All Parts of the World 


Advertising Space JANUARY : 1929 


Now Being Reserved : Out January 15 


DISPLAY WORLD _ - . CINCINNATI 























1000 PRACTICAL 


SHOW CARD 
LAYOUTS 


and Color Sketches 
for SHOW CARD WRITERS 


---Commercial Artists--- Designers--- 
Signwriters --- Students of Lettering. 


This book contains no alphabets---only 
complete layouts of practical, every-day show 
cards and price tickets--- 


Popularly Priced at 
OO : 
$5 Postpaid 


No other book on the market covers the 
subject so thoroughly in text and illustrations 
---It satisfies a popular demand. 


NOW READY FOR DELIVERY 
ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY! 





Martin 








Containing 
ES 


FULL PAGE 
PLATES 


Q ff cusprens 


COVERING EVERY PHASE 
OF SHOW CARD WRITING 


Including 


General Theory — Studio Opera- 
tion—Shop Tricks—Catch Lines— 
Color Notes—Methods of Adver- 


tising a Show Card Business, etc. 


Book is the 


TOPICAL INDEX 


which enables the card 

the style of layout and color scheme de 
sired°instantly. No other book of its kind 
has this remarkably convenient feature 


THE BINDING 


ON THIS: BO OK-IS:.A. BRIGHT 
RED WITH A WHITE ‘INSCRIPTION 
IT IS AN ATTRACTIVE VOLUME THAT 
» 40) Sia ''2 | Clam ;) ae oe On OM Dm MO MEO) ','2,: 

The printing i ‘ ; 

enamel stock that sets o 

the illustrations beautifully. 


EVERY SHOWCARD WRITER 

AND LETTERER NEEDS THIS 

BOOK IN HIS BUSINESS. 
ORDER TO-DAY / 


aoe HeeHeHee He & ww 
DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, Ohio 
r [1 Enclosed find $5.00, for which send me a @ 
copy of H. C. Martin’s new book, “SHOW 
§ CARD LAYOUTS,” postpaid. 

(} Enclosed find $7.00, for which send me 
Martin’s “SHOW CARD LAYOUTS,” e 
postpaid, and enter (or extend) my sub- 

§ scription to DISPLAY WORLD for one + 
year, (In Canada and foreign, $7.50.) 
MN a0 css.» <<< pee oe a ead he ml 
MAKCOGS OA... . tea eee See Pei. 
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A Unique Feature of t 


Together with DISPLAY WORLD Subscription for $7.00, you save a dollar 





